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FOREWORD 

By  Dk.  L.  S.  Rowe 

Director  (ieneral  of  the  Poo  Atnerican  Union 

ONE  can  not  read  witliout  deep  emotion  the  ej)ie  struggle  of 
the  Banda  Oriental  durinj;  the  momentous  years  from  ISIO 
to  1825.  In  spite  of  innumerahlc  discoiira"ements  which 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  ordinary  men,  the  great 
j)atriots  headed  hy  Artigas,  who  led  the  movement  for  independence 
never  for  a  moment  abandoned  their  purpose,  nor  did  they  ever  lose 
faith  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  their  country. 

The  temjjorary  defeats  that  marked  the  early  struggles  did  not  in 
any  .sense  represent  wasted  effort,  hut  were  preliminary  chapters 
that  led  up  tt>  the  final  con.summation  of  the  great  crusade  in  1825  of 
the  ‘‘Thirty-three”  immortal  patriots  led  hy  Lavalleja. 

When,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  Assembly  of 
La  Florida,  this  small  group  of  leaders  undertook  the  final  campaign 
for  independence,  the  outlook  was  indeed  dark  and  their  task  seemed 
almost  an  impossible  one.  They  never  for  a  moment  flinched  hut 
brought  to  a  crowning  success  the  movement  begun  in  1810. 

The  courage,  the  individuality,  and  the  depth  of  conviction  which 
characterized  the  founders  of  tlie  Republic  of  LTuguay  have  had  a 
deep  and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  thought  and  character  of  the 
nation. 

Ever  mindful  of  her  rights  as  an  independent  nation,  and  alwat's 
ready  to  fulfill  her  obligations,  the  people  of  Uruguay  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  splendid  record  of  the  century*.  With  a  homogeneous 
population,  with  a  vigorous  and  industrious  people,  and  with  poverty 
practically  unknown,  ITuguay  presents  an  example  to  the  world  of 
which  lu‘r  people  mav  well  be  proud.  * 
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FROM  ITS  DISCOVERY  UNTIL  THE  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  OF  ITS  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE 


The  Kopublica  Oriental  of  Uruguay,  which  is  Uruguay’s  com¬ 
plete  official  name,  was  discovered  in  1.516  by  the  daring 
Spanish  navigator  and  explorer,  Juan  Uiaz  de  SoHs,  who  was 
killed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  Charruas,  the  most  intrepid 
of  the  several  trib(‘s  of  Indians  inhabiting  that  region.  Four  years 
later  another  Spanish  exj)edition.  under  the  command  of  the  great 
I^ortuguese  navigator  Magallan«‘s,  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  gave  the  name  of  Montevideo  to  the  height  of  land  on  the 
right  bank;  and,  leaving  the  coivst  b(*hind,  sailed  southward  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  strait  which  was  to  be  known  later  by  his  immortal  name. 
In  1.527  a  third  Spanish  expedition  commanded  In'  the  Venetian, 
.Sebastian  (^d)ot,  ex])lored  the  region  of  the  Parana  and,  because  of 
the  large  (piantities  of  silver  obtained  from  the  Indians,  gave  the 
name  Kfo  de  la  Plata  to  the  river  which  de  Sob's  had  formally  bap¬ 
tized  “Mar  Dulce’’  or  Fresh  Water  Sea. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  that  entire  region  was 
inhabited  by  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  who,  occupying  the  seacoast 
and  shores  of  both  the  Plata  and  the  Uruguay  Rivers,  figured  in  the 
forefront  of  the  indigenous  Uruguayan  peoph's.  Of  those  the  (’har- 
ruas  were  more  a<lvanced.  of  a  much  more  independent  spirit,  and 
markcMl  bj-  a  stronger  attachment  to  their  native  soil  than  any  of 
the  other  tribes,  aind  it  was  this  innate  characteristic  which  was  to 
make  the  Spanish  efforts  to  subjugate,  them  so  costly. 

From  the  time  of  Uabot’s  visit  Spain  began  to  make  herself  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Plata  territory.  The  intrepid  \’enetian  penetrated  well 
within  the  hinterland  of  both  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  astablishing 
in  the  latter  in  152.S  the  legendary  fort  of  .Sancti  Spiritus.  After  a 
series  of  conflicts,  mostly  victorious,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1530, 
having  initiated  the  first  white  settlements  and  entered  into  certain 
agreements  and  alliances  with  the  neighboring  tribes. 

Uabot’s  expedition  was  followed  in  1534  by  that  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  who  had  under  his  command  14  vessels  with  a  total  force 
of  2,500  Spainard^  and  150  Germans.  This  expedition  explored  the 
left  bank  of  the  Plata  estuary  and  there  founded  a  settlement  to 
which  was  given  later  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  Aires. 
This  expedition,  in  common  with  all  its  ]>redecessoi's  and  the  several 
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which  followed  it,  suffered  great  losses  and  reverses  inflicted  by  the 
savage  indigenous  tribes,  who  with  incredible  valor  defended  their 
soil,  foot  by  foot,  with  a  tenacity  and  heroism  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  America.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  expedition  under 
Don  Juan  do  Garay,  who  managed  to  annihilate  the  Charruas,  that 
the  struggle  for  the  ])ossession  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  can  he  said  to 
have  terminated. 

The  territory  thus  discovered  and  settled  was  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions;  The  Banda  Oriental  or  Eastern  Section,  to-day  Uruguay,  and 
the  Banda  Occidental,  or  Western  Section,  to-day  Argentina.  This 
will  explain  why  the  c^arly  history  of  these  two  countries  is  so 
intimately  connected.  Little  by  little  the  new  colonists  established 
themselves  more  and  more  firmly,  devoting  themselves  from  the  first 
with  ever  increasing  success  to  agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  until, 


•  KOKTKESS  OF  SAN'  JOSE,  NfOXTEVIOEO 

Fort  built  liy  (Jonoriil  Z:iv:ila  in  1724.  and  usoil  by  Oeneral  Artipus  noarly  a  (vnturylatcr  in  the  struttgle 

for  independence 


in  comparatively  few  years,  these  industries  became  the  principal 
sources  of  wealth  in  that  territory. 

Now  it  happened  that  about  the  year  1680,  the  Portuguese,  who 
at  that  time  were  settling  Brazil,  jealous  perhaps  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Spanish,  resolved  to  seize  certain  sections  of  the 
Banda  Oriental  with  the  object  of  taking  possession  of  the  immense 
number  of  cattle  grazing  therein.  So  that  shortly  thereafter  the 
Spanish,  aided  by  the  indigenous  tribes,  were  engaged  in  a  sanguinaiy 
struggle  with  the  invaders,  whom  they  defeated  with  great  loss, 
compelling  them  to  abandon  the  land  they  had  seized. 

In  January,  1680,  Don  Manuel  Lobo,  then  governor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  landed  a  Portuguese  expedition  near  San  Gabriel,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  present  site  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  founded 
the  colony  of  Sacramento  to  serve  as  the  advance  guard  of  a  later 
movement  against  the  fort  of  Montevideo  itself,  and  also  with  the 
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object  of  exploiting;  contraband  traffic  with  the  Spanisli  Plata  settle¬ 
ments  which,  because  of  their  isolation  and  inconvenient  laws,  were 
unable  either  to  export  their  products  or  to  import  foreign  wares. 
With  this  colony  as  a  foothold,  it  was  not  tong  before  the  Portuguese 
attempted  to  take  Montevideo,  an  attempt  which  was  frustrated  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  Don  Jose 
de  Garro,  who  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  Portuguese  from  the 
country.  On  the  refusal  of  the  latter,  an  army  of  3,000  Indians  with 
300  Spanish  attacked  the  Portuguese,  taking  the  entire  population, 
including  Governor  Lobo.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  surrender 
was  received  in  the  court  of  Portugal,  the  latter,  supported  by  France, 
threatened  the  King  of  Spain  with  immediate  reprisals  if  he  did  not 
within  ten  da^’s  return  the  colony  in  ([uestion,  and  at  the  same  time 
punish  the  intrepid  Governor  Garro.  And  so  it  was  that  in  1081 
Garlos  II  of  Spain  repudiated  by  treaty  the  conduct  of  Garro  and 
returned  the  disputed  colony  to  the  Portuguese  and,  for  the  space 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  region  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Brazilian  colonists. 

But  this  humiliation  was  not  forgotten  either  by  the  Argent inos  or 
by  Spain.  And  so  it  is  that  in  1703  the  governor  of  Buenos  Aires  by 
order  of  Philip  V  of  Spain,  retook  the  colony  of  Sacramento,  with 
its  entire  garrison,  the  Portuguese  Governor  Veiga  being  compelled 
to  take  refuge  on  board  the  fleet  sent  by  Brazil  in  his  aid.  In  1717 
that  illustrious  Bizcaj’an  Spaniard,  Don  Bruno  Mauricio  de  Zavala, 
then  Governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  sent  an  e.xpedition  to  fire  the  Portu¬ 
guese  warehouses  along  the  Plata  coast  and  to  disperse  the  pirates 
which  infested  the  isolated  coasts  of  Uruguay.  But  in  1724  the 
Portuguese  again  established  themselves  in  Montevideo,  giving  for 
an.swer  when  Zavala  challenged  their  right  to  do  so:  “  The  Portuguese 
have  established  themselves  in  Montevideo  because  these  lands  be¬ 
long  to  the  King  of  Portugal.”  Zavala,  realizing  that  nothing  could 
be  effected  with  words,  got  ready  for  deeds.  Within  a  few  days  he 
had  assembled  a  small  flotilla  of  vessels  ready  to  sail  at  the  first 
favorable  wind,  seeing  which,  the  invaders,  believing  prudence  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valor,  retired  from  the  fort  and  colony  without 
waiting  for  the  attack.  Just  two  years  later,  December  24,  1726, 
Zavala  founded  the  city  of  Montevideo  on  its  present  site,  settling 
there  as  first  inhabitants  seven  families  from  Buenos  Aires,  number¬ 
ing  in  all  33  souls,  among  whom  was  included  Don  Juan  Antonio 
Artigas,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  him  who  was  destined  to  become 
the  foremost  patriot  and  first  chief  of  the  Uruguayan  nation. 

The  new  settlement  prospered  greatly  until  in  1806,  the  English, 
attracted  by  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  region  watered  by  the  River 
Plate,  and  being  at  war  with  Spain,  decided  to  take  possession  of 
some  part  thereof.  To  this  end  they  sent  out  an  army  which  took 
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Buenos  Aires  in  June  of  that  same  year.  TJie  I'rufiuayans  immediately 
raised  an  army  of  volunteers  whieli  marehed  to  the  relief  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  city  to  which  they  were  so  greatly  indebted  and  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  remnant  of  the  Argentine  army,  they  wrested 
from  the  Knglish  in  August.  1800.  The  following  year  the  Knglish 
landed  a  new  army  of  (J.OOt)  men  with  which  they  attacked  Monte¬ 
video,  the  latter,  after  an  heroic  defense,  falling  into  their  hands 
Fehruary  2,  1807.  On  June  .7,  following,  the  Knglish  to  the  number 
of  10,()t)()  attacked  Buenos  Aires,  encountering  such  a  determined 
resistance  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  behind  a  large 
number  of  prisoneiN  and  much  valuable  booty.  The  victorious 
Argentinos  magnanimously  proposed  a  capitulation,  offering  among 
other  things  to  return  the  prisoners  on  condition  that  the  English 
woidd  immediately  withdraw  the  troops  holding  Montevideo. 
Th(‘se  terms  were  accepted,  the  Knglish  withdrawing  promptly  from 
the  Plate  Biver,  where  they  had  suffered  such  unexpected  reverses. 

The  inhabitants  of  “La  Plata,”  believing  that  the  time  had  now 
come  to  declare  their  independence,  established.  May  25,  1810,  the 
League  of  Patriotic  Sons  (Ilijos  del  Pa'iet)  in  Buenos  Aires,  who 
declared  themselves  free  and  independent  and  forthwith  summarily 
dismissed  the  Spanish  authorities.  At  this  point  begins  that  war  for 
•  independence  from  Spain  in  which  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  finally  took  part,  and  which  was  to  be  prosecuted  in  widely 
separated  districts  by  (lenerals  San  Martin,  Bolivar,  Sucre,  and 
many  other  great  patriots. 

The  first  Uruguayan  town  to  rise  against  the  Spanish  was  Helen, 
in  the  Province  of  Salto,  the  insurrection  being  headed  by  the  officers 
Bernardes  and  Viera.  Shortly  after  this  outbreak  there  appeared 
upon  the  widely  extended  political  canvas  of  the  Plate  region  the 
figure  of  that  immortal  patriot  and  jialadin  in  the  history  of  Uruguay, 
Gen.  Jos6  Gervasio  Artigas,  whose  imperishable  deeds  have  enshrined 
him  forever  in  the  sacred  temple  of  Fame,  and  laid  for  all  time  the 
foundation  of  the  liberty  the  anniversary  of  which  Uruguay  to-day 
is  honoring. 

The  great  Uruguayan  chief  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  city  of 
Montevideo  on  June  It),  1704,  less  than  forty  years  after  its  settle¬ 
ment.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Artigas  was  one  of  the  seven  original 
and  aristocratic  families  which  founded  that  capital.  He  early 
received  that  education  and  culture  which  was,  later,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  to  make  his  military  camps  schools  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  thought  in  which  programs  of  a  political  and  economic 
character  were  worked  out  with  an  intensity  and  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  made  Artigas  not  only  the  idol  of  his  subalterns  but  the 
admiration  of  even  his  enemies. 
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At  a  very  t*arly  a};o  Artijtas  manifested  a  strong  inelination  toward 
a  military  eareer.  As.  however,  he  was  not  very  rol)Ust.  lie  decided 
to  forego  that  inclination,  devoting  himself  instead  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  this  way  12  years  were  passed — perhaps  the  happi¬ 
est  of  his  life — in  which  he  not  only  made  an  arid  and  ilesert  section 
of  the  countryside  fruitful  and  productive,  but  by  the  authority  of 
his  own  pei-sonal  integrity,  honesty,  and  intrepidity,  safe  and  free 
from  the  lawless  marauders  by  whom  it  had  been  infested,  an 
authority  w.iich  was  soon  to  serve  him  in  good  stead  im  the  field 
of  battle. 

Xow  it  happened  that  about  the  year  1797  while  Artigas  was  at 
the  apex  of  his  agricultural  career,  a  regiment  of  veterans  was  raised 
in  Montevideo  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  against  the  Portuguese 
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and  to  free  the  country  districts  of  the  wandering  bands  of  recalci¬ 
trant  Indians  and  other  evildoers  so  common  in  colonial  times.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  Artigas  enlisted  in  this  regiment  in  March 
of  that  same  year,  initiating  in  this  simple  fashion  the  military  career 
which  was  to  bring  him  undying  fame.  In  1798  he  was  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  and,  12  years  later,  to  that  of  captain, 
Ifis  title  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  independence.  The  well- 
known  ITuguayan  historian.  Dr.  Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  in  his 
authoritative  w’ork  on  Artigas,  describes  him  as  follows; 

.\rtiKa.s  was  of  medium  stature,  of  neither  an  athletic  or  robust  build;  his 
appearance  was  rather  delicate  than  otherwise;  his  figure  was  somewhat  stooped 
rather  than  erect;  his  manners,  attitudes,  and  movements  well  balanced  and 
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reposeful.  His  faee  was  oval;  his  no.se  aiiuiline;  his  eyes  large  and  of  a  clear 
bluish  gray;  his  lips  were  finely  modeled,  the  upper  rather  more  full  than  the 
lower:  his  complexion  was  j)ale  and  lymphatic,  with  a  rather  scanty  beard;  his 
ehe.stnut  hair  was  thin,  fine,  and  .slightly  waving;  a  jjremature  baldness  had 
widened  his  ample  forehead,  while  his  temples  were  somewhat  sunken. 

With  resjtoct  to  his  moral  qualities,  the  same  historian  records 
that  Artijjas  showed  not  a  trace  of  arroj^ance  or  anythin<;  remotely 
re.semblin"  despotic  or  tyrannic  tendencies.  An  enemy  to  ostentation, 
he  observed  in  his  personal  etpiipment  an  admirable  "ood  taste  which 
ignored  insignias  and  "old  lace  whenever  jtossible  to  do  so  without 
offense.  The  desire  to  dominate,  tlie  abuse  of  authority,  the  belittle- 
mcnt  and  humiliation  of  his  fellows  were  as  remote  from  his  character 
as  was  a  mean  subservience  to  those  in  unri"htful  authority.  But  no 
one  was  more  respectful  and  obedient  to  real  greatness  and  legally 
constituted  authority,  in  whatever  form,  than  he. 

Toward  the  end  of  1803,  after  a  number  of  years  of  military  service, 
Artigas  petitioned  the  King  to  permit  him  to  retire,  a  request  which 
was  denitnl  in  spite  of  the  metlicid  indorsements  which  accompanied  it. 
This  couhl  only  mean  that  even  then  his  services  were  considered 
indispensable.  So  Artigas  continued  with  his  regiment  the  active 
policing  of  the  country  districts,  apprehending  and  routing  the 
bandits  and  “bad  Indians,”  which  in  groups  of  a  hundred  or  more 
infested  the  more  remote  districts  and  frontier  lines. 

In  180"),  being  badly  in  need  of  rest  and  being  also  about  to  marry 
and  form  a  home,  Artigas  again  petitioned  for  his  long-deferred  leave 
to  retire.  This  time  it  was  granted,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
Artigas  married  Senorita  liafaela  Villagran,  whom  he  loved  with 
devotion.  But  his  marital  happiness,  like  that  of  Bolfv'ar,  was  all 
too  brief,  for  at  the  birth  of  his  son,  a  year  later,  the  young  wife  and 
mother  was  taken  from  him  by  death. 

Meanwhile,  as  has  been  stated,  the  English  had  invaded  the 
t(*rritory  of  La  Plata,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  Governor 
of  Buenos  Aires  had  raised  a  new  regiment  uiuler  the  command  of 
Artigas,  who  in  a  glorious  campaign  regained  the  territory  from  the 
hands  of  the  invadeis.  And  when  in  1810  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  in  Argentina  against  Spain  was  initiated,  Artigas,  with  his 
brother  Manuel,  offered  his  services  to  the  “.Junta”  in  Buenos  Aires, 
which  immeiliately  accepted  them. 

It  was  Artigas  who  on  February  26,  1811,  attacked  the  royalist 
forces  at  San  .Jose,  compelling  them  to  retreat  upon  Montevideo, 
and  it  was  he  with  a  handful  of  patriots  who  assembled  in  Arroyo 
Asencio  on  the  28th  of  that  same  month  and  year  to  issue  the  first 
oj)en  manifestation  of  independence,  known  in  history  as  the  “Grito 
de  Asencio.” 

P'rom  Buenos  Aires  Artigas  went  to  complete  the  good  work  in 
the  campaign  of  Entre  Kfos,  proceeding  thence  from  Argentine  to 
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rrujjuayan  soil  when*,  May  18,  1811,  ho  attacked  the  much  more 
numerous  royalist  forces,  winning  the  signal  victory  of  Las  Piedras, 
in  whicli  he  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  great  (|uantities 
of  enemy  airms  and  munitions.  This  splendid  victory,  won  almost  in 
the  shadow  of  the  viceregal  stronghold  of  Montevideo,  carried  not 
only  the  significance  of  a  national  apotheosis,  hut  the  still  deeper 
significance  of  a  vital  step  toward  American  liberty.  As  a  recognition 
of  his  services,  the  governing  junta  investeal  Artigas  with  the  historic 
title  of  Colonel  of  lilandengues,  presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honor, 
and  eulogized  Artigas  and  his  I’ruguayan  army  in  the  following 
terms; 

It  is  to  thee  the  country  is  indebtetl  for  tlie  greatest  and  most  glorious  days 
with  which  she  has  ever  l)een  honored. 


THE  K.xonrs  or  the  orientai.es,  led  ry  oenekai.  aktioas 


Artigas  now  planned  to  lay  siege  to  Montevideo  and  wrest  it  from 
Spanish  hands.  lint  these  plans  were  frustrated  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Buenos  Aires,  ignoring  Artigas,  proceeded  to  arrange  an 
armistice  with  the  govermir  of  Montevidei*,  an  armistice  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  immediate  retirement  of  Artigas’s  besieging  forces.  In 
the  face  of  such  an  enormous  betrayal,  the  more  cruel  in  that  Artigas, 
in  order  to  serve  Ai^entina,  had  abandoned  his  own  country  to  the 
hostility  and  vengeance  of  the  common  enemy,  what  was  Artigas  to 
do*  After  prolonged  consideration  of  the  painful  situation  he 
resolved  to  retire  his  forces  to  a  remote  j)oint  and  there  await  a  day 
more  favorable  to  his  patri»)tic  plans.  To  this  end  he  removed  his 
camp  to  Ayiu  on  the  farther  side  of  the  mighty  ITuguay  River  in 
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what  is  now  the  Ai-gentine  Province  of  Entre  Hios.  But  in  this 
voluntary  exodus,  in  this  jirotracted  and  {grievous  exile,  Artigas  and 
his  loj'al  soldiers  were  accompanied  by  a  large  part  of  the  Uruguayan 
population  which,  placing  itself  under  the  protection  of  his  sw'ord. 
settled  in  the  countryside  round  about  the  new  encampment.  This  is 
the  movement,  unprecedented  in  American  history,  known  as  “The 
exodus  of  the  I’ruguayan  people,”  and  which  included  the  entire  rural 
population,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  the  healthy,  the  ailing, 
and  the  infirm,  all  alike  impelled  by  their  faith  in  and  affection  for 
Artigas  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  him,  to  join  his  long  pilgrimage  to 
the  far  lands  beyond  the  great  river.  Actually  SO  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population — rural  and  urban — followed  Artigas  in  this  historic 
exodus  of  a  more  than  Homeric  grandeur.  As  one  well-known 
historian  observes: 


(JENERAL  ARTUSAS  AT  THE  FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  CRCOrAY,  1813 


Fmnt  •  paintinx  by  PtMln>  BUiiott  Viale 


.\iut  ttiere,  in  far  distant  .\yni,  the  hoiiussiek  elnef  never  for  one  moment,  sleep¬ 
ing  or  waking,  lost  sight  of  the  immense  panorama  of  his  native  land,  whose 
hills  and  vales  eould  be  dimly  perceived  beyond  the  opaline  waters  of  the  Uruguay, 
as  if  he  wished  in  every  moment  to  make  his  people  understand  that  his  love 
toward  them  was  as  faithful  and  unchanging  as  the  land  which  awaited  their 
return,  the  land  which  served  as  the  background  to  the  tragedies  of  liberty  and 
the  pedestal  to  the  destiny  of  an  entire  people. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  in  passing  of  one  of  tbe  most  repre¬ 
sentative  elements  in  that  exotlus,  an  element  which  contributetl  so 
greatly  to  the  success  of  that  emancipating  movement  -the  gaucho. 
the  Uruguayan  plainsman  and  cowboy.  As  Dr.  Zorrilla  de  San 
Martin  says: 

In  the  heroic  scene  I  am  outlining  in  the  exodus  of  the  Uruguayan  people, 
the  gaucho  is  everything.  He  it  is  who  ropes  aiui  slaughters  the  cattle;  who 
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roasts  and  distributes  tiie  flesii  to  tiie  iuiiigry  masses;  lie  it  is  who  eoiiducts  the 
long,  weary  cavalcades;  who  swims  the  deep  fords;  who  builds  the  rude  shelters 
of  branches  to  shield  those  patrician  families,  our  forefathers,  who  saw  in  this 
individual,  in  this  rude  gaucho,  the  faithful  countryman,  the  good  friend,  the 
greatest  and  liest  friend  imaginable;  he  it  was  who  was  crushed  under  the  stumb¬ 
ling  pony ;  he  it  was  who  too  often  fell  transfixed  by  the  enemy’s  lance,  and  he  it  is 
who,  knife  in  hand,  breaks  the  enemy’s  square  and,  dismounted,  in  the  Homeric 
charge,  dies  like  a  bird  wounded  in  the  wings.  *  *  ♦ 

With  the  ohjoct  of  fonnins;  a  provisional  fiovorninent,  during  the 
en(*ampinent  at  Ayin,  Artigas  convoked  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  provinces  which  had  espoused  his  cause.  That  assemhly  elected 
Artigas  military  governor  and.  in  addition,  appointed  deputies  to 
represent  Uruguay  in  the  constituent  assembly  at  Buenos  Aires. 
But  the  latter  refused  to  admit  these  deputies,  alleging  that  their 
election  was  illegal.  This  refusal  caused  Artigas  to  declare  himself 


THE  OATH  OF  ‘-THE  TUIKTY-THREE" 

in  open  rebellion  against  the  Argentine  Government,  j)roclaiming  the 
full  independence  of  Uruguay.  In  this  rebellion  he  was  joined  by 
Kamirez  and  Estanislao  Lopez,  who  being  all  powerful  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  Fe,  iin'olved  the 
participation  of  these  provinces  in  the  uprising. 

In  view  of  this  action  the  Government  of  Buenos  Aires  was  obliged 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  I'ruguay,  which  it  did  on  January 
10,  181.1,  delivering  to  Artigas  at  the  same  time  the  much  disputed 
city  of  Montevideo.  The  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  which  were  strong 
partisans  of  the  principle  of  federation,  hailed  Artigas’s  triumph  with 
jubilee.  The  Province  of  ('ordova  presented  him  with  a  sword  of 
honor  and  Santa  Fe  and  other  Provinces  gladly  acknowledged  his 
authority.  The  constituent  assemhly  dissolved,  and  the  directory 
replaced  by  the  town  council,  new  agreements  between  this  latter 
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and  Artipis  were  soon  under  way.  But  the  Congress  of  Tueuinaii. 
a  province  which  had  never  accepted  the  principle  of  fe(h‘ration. 
soon  proclaimed  its  centralist  doctrine,  thus  provoking  a  new  civil 
war.  During  the  course  of  the  latter  the  Argentine  Government 
facilitated  the  invasion  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  both  of  Uruguav 


MONLMF.NT  TO  OENEKAL  Jl'AN  A.  LAVALI.EJA 
In  Miniis,  ITuguay 


and  Argentine,  by  the  Portuguese — the  enemy  which  had  been  routed 
by  Artigas — thus  oliliging  the  Cruguayan  chief  to  give  battle  to 
the  Portuguese,  tlie  Argentinas  and  the  Spanish  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  was  then  that  the  military  genius  of  Artigas  was  most 
clearly  demonstrated,  now  holding  in  check  one  set  of  enemies  by 
."hR'41— Hull.  - u 
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cuttin"  communications  and  supplies,  now  fifihting,  daily,  on  two 
fronts. 

But  the  end  of  sucli  an  unequal  struggle  was  near.  Early  in  Janu¬ 
ary',  1817,  Artigas  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  Paso  de 
Catalan,  a  reverse  which  in  combination  with  the  daily  defections 
and  betrayals  on  the  part  of  his  followers  so  broke  the  spirit  of  this 
vahant  leader  that  he  relinciuished  forever  his  cherished  ho]>e  of 
consoUdating  the  independence  of  Uruguay. 

So  it  was  that  in  September,  1820,  Artigas  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Paraguay  where  he  requested  and  obtainetl  asylum  from  the  dictator, 
Gaspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia,  who  to  his  everlasting  honor  not  only 
providetl  Artigas  with  a  home  and  land  in  Curuguati,  but  a  generous 
life  pension. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  General  Artigas  passed  over 
into  Paraguay  he  received  a  communication  from  the  United  States 
consul  in  Montevideo,  which  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  respectfully  offered  the  vanquished  hero  safe  transport  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  would  be  honorably  received  and  where 
funds  would  be  grante<l  appropriate  to  his  class  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort  and  with  the  consider¬ 
ation  due  his  position.  ‘‘The  Government  of  the  United  States,” 
the  note  concludes,  “would  be  proud  to  receive  such  an  honorable 
guest.”  General  Artigas,  although  deeply  touched  by  such  a  corrlial 
and  spontaneous  manifestation  of  sympathy,  replied  in  fitting  terms, 
making  clear  his  irrevocable  decision  of  abandoning  public  life  for¬ 
ever  and  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  quiet  of  mountain, 
lake,  and  stream,  in  the  remote  retreat  offere<l  by  the  neighboring 
country  of  Paraguay.  And  there  in  the  (|uiet  village  of  Curuguati, 
where  he  was  to  be  known  as  the  “father  of  the  poor”  and  where  he 
devoted  his  declining  years  to  agricultural  pursuits,  he  followed  the 
events  which  marked,  in  the  great  epic  of  Uruguayan  independence, 
the  final  and  successful  stage  which  was  inaugurated  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  La  Florida,  August  25,  1825,  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Lavalleja  and  his  famous  band  of  “Thirty-three.” 

This  latest  and  inequivocable  declaration  of  independence,  directed 
against  Portugal  and  Brazil,  was  not  realized  without  another  san¬ 
guinary'  struggle.  This  struggle,  at  times  against  greatly  superior 
forces,  was  marked  by  a  series  of  glorious  victories,  notably 
the  battle  of  Rincon,  under  General  Rivera,  September,  1825,  and 
that  of  Sarandi  under  General  Lavalleja,  October  12  of  the  same 
year,  in  which  the  Brazilian  forces  were  utterly  destroyed  and,  as  a 
result,  Argentina  recognized  the  complete  independence  of  Uruguay 
from  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
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In  tlie  ensuing  war  of  reprisal  declared  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  victory 
of  Ituzaingo,  February,  1827,  under  General  ^Uvear,  and  the  no  less 
brilliant  marine  victory'  of  Juncal  under  Admiral  Brown,  effectively 
ended  the  pretensions  of  Brazil  to  colonize  in  the  Plate  region. 

Peace  was  declared  in  1828,  to  be  followed  at  last  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Argentina  of  the  absolute  independence  of  Uruguay, 
which  for  the  first  time  was  hailed  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 
FinaUy,  the  constitution  of  Uruguay  was  adopted  July  18,  1830;  that 
constitution  under  which  Uruguay  has  lived  for  a  century  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  under  which  she  has  progressed  to  her  present 
enviable  position  in  the  very  forefront  of  American  civilization  and 
culture. 


TIIK  I  KX  WHICH  CONTAINS  THE 
REMAINS  OF  AKTIOAS 


By  Senok  Don  Jose  Kicm.ixo 
Connul  General  of  Uruguay  in  \ew  York 

ONE  liuiulrod  years  have  passed  siiiee  an  assembly  of  patriot 
representatives  proelaimed  the  independence  of  the  Provin- 
eia  Oriental,  and  Uruguay,  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation, 
sprang  into  being.  There  were  eomparatively  few  I7ru- 
guayans  at  that  time,  hut  those  few  were  of  irreproaehahle  stoek. 
Spain,  the  mother  eountry,  has  never  produeed  finer  patricians  or 
citizens  of  a  higher  type  than  those  early  settlers,  of  whom  Artigas 
was  the  chief  and  foremost.  This  great  precursor  of  the  I'ruguayan 
nation  from  the  beginning  entertained  hut  one  ideal  with  respect 
to  his  country,  an  ideal  deeply  rooted  and  one  which  he  uphe)'’ 
with  unwavering  tenacity:  A  Republic,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  vi  ’ 
essence  of  democracy.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

It  was  of  Artigas  that  Congressman  Smith  of  Maryland  said,  n  a 
memorable  discussion  in  the  United  States  Congress  connected  with 
the  sending  of  a  commission  to  the  River  Plate  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  status  of  the  disturbances  in  that  region: 

.Vrtigiis  apiiears  to  tie  a  repuliliean  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  a  man  of  solid 
attainments  and  great  judgment,  a  fearless,  aetive,  intelligent,  zealous  servant  of 
his  eountry,  who  enjoys  the  complete  eonfidenec  of  the  jx'ople  of  whom  he  is 
chief. 

And  it  was  Henry  ('lay  who  observed:  “The  only  champion  of 
democracy  in  that  region  is  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Artigas,”  to 
which  Commissioner  Bland  added:  “It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Artigas  and  his  ‘gauchos’  are  bravely  defending  their  homes,  their 
country,  and  their  rights.” 

In  truth,  from  the  earliest  times  the  desire  for  liberty  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  very  air  breathed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uruguay. 
Historians  tell  us  that  the  Charruas  Indians,  an  independent  indig¬ 
enous  tribe,  constituted  a  true  republic,  “in  which  governmental 
attributes  were  vested  in  parliaments  or  tribal  assemblies,  where  the 
executive  oflicers  were  freely  elected  by  the  male  members  of  the 
tribe.” 

The  nucleus  which,  under  Artigas,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Uruguayan  nation,  was  composed  of  men  of  Iberian  extraction  and 
gauchos,  these  latter  being  the  descendants  of  the  native  Indian 
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stock,  wliich  was  rapidly  disappearing.  It  w^as  a  mixture  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  virility.  Commissioner  Bland  describes  this  group  as 
follows:  “They  are  the  most  formidable  warriors  that  ever  existed. 
In  physical  prowess  no  one  surpasses  them,  their  deeds  of  daring 
exceeding  those  of  even  the  Parthians,  Scythians,  and  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don.” 

To  this  embryo  nation  other  contingents  were  gradually  added, 
principally  Spanish,  with  some  colonists  from  other  European 
countries.  There  were  also  a  few  additions  from  the  adjacent 
colonies. 


MONUMENT  TO  JOSE  PEDRO  VARELA 

RefornuT  of  Unifiuayan  oducation,  who  fH-oame  Director  (icneral  of  Public  Instruction  in  lS7li.  He  is  the 
father  ol  the  present  MinisU'r  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela 


llie  new  political  body  was  by  this  time  displaying  well-defined 
national  characteristics.  Its  constitution  provided  for  all  the  exigen¬ 
cies  and  embodied  all  the  ideals  of  a  free  and  just  people.  Uruguayan 
stati'smen  and  patriots  early  recognized  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  Banda  Oriental  “should  be  as  cultured  and  intelligent  as  they 
were  brave  and  courageous.”  Hence,  with  the  methods  and  funds 
within  reach,  elementary  schools  were  soon  founded  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge.  In  1847  the  Institute  of  Public  Instruction  was  estab¬ 
lished,  which  meant  a  long  stride  in  aflvance,  and  in  1870  Don  Jose 
Pedro  Varela,  that  tireless  and  self-sacrificing  reformer  to  whom 
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Uruguay  is  so  deeply  indebted,  beeaine  director  "eneral  of  public 
instruction.  It  was  under  his  wise  guidance  that  the  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Uruguay  reached  a  p(*int  of  excellence  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Latin  America  in  fieneral,  made  it  a  model  worthy  of  emulation. 
It  was  Georges  ('lemen«*(‘au,  the  illustrious  French  statesman  who, 
commenting  upon  the  excellency  of  public  instruction  in  L^ruguay 
after  a  visit  to  that  country,  wrote: 

It  has  l)eon  reserved  for  our  friends  the  Uruguayans  ...  to  surprise 
the  world  with  a  new  history  of  human  society.  ...  If  we  are  not  careful 
these  “savages”  will  leave  the  “civilized”  far  behind. 

Wise  and  forward-looking  laws  were  needed  by  the  “going”  young 
nation,  and  these  were  framed  and  promulgated.  Stocquart,  the 
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Belgian  jurisconsult,  referring  to  the  Givil  ('ode,  has  stated:  “Uru¬ 
guay,  from  the  standpoint  of  civil  law,  is  the  most  advanced  country 
in  South  America.”  The  Italian  master.  Vidari,  commenting  on 
Uruguay’s  code  of  Commercial  Law,  considers  it  “one  of  the  most 
notable  legislative  achievements  of  our  time,  one  worthy  of  being 
taken  as  a  model  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  frame  commercial 
laws,  not  only  because  of  its  method,  but  for  the  wealth  and  efficacy 
of  the  ilispositions  included  therein.” 

The  hospitality  of  Uruguay  is  proverbial.  The  ('ivil  Code  does 
not  discriminate  between  the  citizen  and  the  alien  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  Everyone  who  treads 
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the  soil  of  rrujruay  has  tlie  same  rijjht  as  the  native  born,  without 
any  distinetion  whatever,  to  the  proteetion  of  his  life,  honor,  liberty, 
and  prosperity.  Moreover,  as  n<*  prejudiees  of  raee,  easte,  or  religion 
exist,  the  foreigner  fraterni7A*s  from  the  beginning  with  the  native 
born,  so  that  it  is  not  long  before  Uruguay  beeomes  his  own  country. 
It  is  indeed  rare  to  find  a  foreigner  who  after  making  business  and 
family  eonneetions  in  Ibuguay  does  not  spend  his  life  there. 

d'he  social  atmosphere  of  Uruguay  is  singularly  happy  and  one 
wliich  is  propitious  for  every  <‘lass  of  activity.  Work  is  fruitful 
and  remunerative;  commerce  and  industry  are  flourishing,  for  the 
Uruguayan  has  always  been  an  able  and  honest  merchant. 

From  the  beginning  the  names  of  I’ruguayan  business  firms  and 
other  entities  have  found  an  honorable  place  in  the  ledgers  of  the 
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world’s  markets.  Wherever  an  order  from  Uruguay  is  received,  it  is 
given  the  scrupulous  and  preferent  attention  merited  by  the  long 
tradition  of  impeccable  ojierations  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of 
that  Republic. 

In  1880  Uruguay’s  foreign  commerce  amounted  to  40,000,000 
pesos.*  In  1885  it  had  increased  to  50,000,000,  a  very  respectable 
sum  wdien  the  area  and  population  of  Uruguay  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of  stock-raising 
products,  which  were  shipped  in  the  natural  state  or  very  nearly  so, 
w'hile  the  importations  were  articles  of  general  necessity  to  a  people 


•  A  |ieso  of  Uruguay  Is  worth  $1.03  U.  S.  gold. 
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of  few  manufactures.  In  1900,  that  is  15  years  later,  the  total  figures 
were  still  the  same,  50,000,000  pesos.  The  question  naturally  arises 
why  this  stagnation?  Had  the  nation  already  reached  saturation 
point  with  respect  to  its  economic  potentialities?  By  no  means. 

That  lamentable  commercial  inertia  was  chiefly  due  to  two  causes. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  new  countries  with  little  or  no  accumu¬ 
lated  funds,  which  do  not  possess  other  available  commercial  assets 
and  which  are  opposed  to  availing  themselves  of  credit  and  other 
helpful  commercial  e.xpedients,  the  imports  are  automatically  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  exports.  The  former  are  paid  for  by  the  latter. 

For  the  closing  15  years  of  the  last  century  Uruguay  was,  without 
any  manner  of  doubt,  the  chief  stock-raising  country  in  the  world, 
in  proportion  to  her  area  and  population.  She  produced  in  abun¬ 
dance  the  finest  animal  products  in  existence,  beef  and  mutton.  But 
bi'cause  of  certain  circumstances  she  was  unable  to  extract  full  com¬ 
mercial  value  from  these  commodities.  After  deducting  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  these  two  commodities  required  for  national 
consumption,  and  that  other  minimum  exported  in  the  form  of  extracts 
and  preserved  meats,  the  remainder,  that  is  to  say,  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  amount  produced,  was  exported  in  the  form  of  salt  or 
jerked  beef  to  Brazil  and  the  Antilles.  Nor  was  this  all.  These 
exports  had  to  pay  heavy  duties  in  the  Brazilian  and  Antillian  cus¬ 
tomhouses,  duties  which  were  constantly  increasing,  thus  diminishing 
the  amount  exported  because  of  lessening  profits.  And  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  still  further  aggrav’ated  by  the  fact  that  the  final  price  of 
these  commodities  was  set  in  the  markets  of  consumption,  rather 
than  by  the  producers.  In  other  words,  every  sane  commercial 
])rinciple  was  inverted. 

The  sooner  Uruguay  got  herself  out  of  such  an  impasse  the  better. 
And  this  could  be  done  onh*  by  improving  the  strain  of  the  actual 
stock,  and  by  invading  other  markets  which,  if  more  critical,  would 
also  be  of  much  greater  consumption.  It  was  up  to  the  stock  raisers 
of  the  country  to  play  their  part,  and  play  it  they  did,  and  brilliantly 
too.  Without  reference  to  the  cost  they  imported  from  Europe  the 
very  best  blooded  stock  sires.  In  the  year  1906,  alone,  Uruguay 
imported  sires  to  the  value  of  $604,845,  many  of  which  were  blue- 
ribbon  champions  from  the  world’s  most  noted  cattle  shows. 

And  so  the  meat  industry  jirogressed  by  rapid  strides  to  adequate 
and  productive  levels.  The  best  type  of  animal  for  meat  packing 
was  evolved,  and  this,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
immense  plants  in  which  the  meat  was  prepared  according  to  the 
latest  dictum  of  science,  and  the  congealed  meat  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe.  The  by-products, 
moreover,  were  utilized  in  ways  previously  unknown. 


“with  liberty  I  NEITHER  FEAR  NOR  OFFEND" 
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Anothor  causo  of  the  former  commercial  paralysis  was  the  droi)  in 
the  i)rice  of  wool,  an  article  of  prime  importance  in  the  export  trade 
of  rriiguay.  The  great  manufacturing  centers  of  I^urope  and  the 
United  States  had  not  at  that  time  attained  the  marvelous  develop¬ 
ment  reached  just  {)rior  to  the  great  war,  nor  had  the  efficient  system 
of  hank  credits,  which  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  world  pros- 
{)crity,  become  common  among  them.  Thirty  centfeimos  of  a  peso, 
per  kilo,  was  then  considered  a  satisfactory  price  for  wool.  Double 
that  figure  would  he  considered  a  wretched  price  to-day. 

If,  however,  the  foreign  (commerce  of  Uruguay  languished  during 
that  period,  the  same  can  not  he  said  of  her  domestic  commerce. 


In  spite  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1890  and  the  consequent  restriction 
of  credit  and  investments,  the  country  progressed.  Railroads,  high¬ 
ways,  and  bridges  were  constructed,  though  in  modest  proportions. 
The  number  of  factories  which  in  1890  was  2,400  had  increased  by 
1900  to  nearly  4,000,  and  to-day  the  latter  number  is  doubled. 
Uruguay  now  has  all  the  industries  which  the  conditions  and  her 
present  economic  state  permit.  Those  connected  directly  with  live¬ 
stock  are  naturally  the  most  important,  but  those  pertaining  to  live¬ 
stock  by-products,  such  as  the  dairy  industry,  lard  and  casein  manu¬ 
facturing,  tanning  and  dressed-leather  goods,  shoe  factories,  etc., 
are  not  inconsiderable. 

The  flour  industry,  which  provides  for  home  consumption  and  for 
export,  the  wine  industry,  the  animal  and  vegetable  oil  industries. 


BRIDGE  OVER  DAI.MAN  RIVER,  PROVI.NCE  OF  SALTO 
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the  (listilU'rics  of  alcohol  and  li(|Uors,  the  breweries,  the  chemical 
manufactures,  the  sawmills,  the  furniture,  tapestry,  and  interior 
decorations  industries,  the  metal  and  iron  foundries,  the  buildinf; 
material  trades,  sacks  and  packing  cases,  vehicles  and  carriagi's, 
the  weaving,  spinning,  and  hat  industries,  as  well  as  the  stone  and 
marble  ([uarri(*s,  the  docks  and  shipyards,  with  many  others,  are  all 
important.  Agriculture,  formerly  carried  on  in  empiric  fashion,  is 
now  showing  better  methods  of  cultivation,  and  jilantations  are 
e.xtending,  though  slowly. 

This  development  of  energy  and  the  direction  of  these  forces  into 
the  proper  channels  brought  about  the  desired  result,  which  fully 
rejiaid  the  efforts  made.  The  economic  structure  was  built  on  solid 


THE  DOCKS,  .MO.N'TEVIDEO 


foundations.  The  50  millions  of  foreign  trade  of  1900  grew  to  120 
millions  by  191.3.  The  record  of  Uruguay  from  the  latter  date 
onward  is  known  to  all;  it  is  merely  a  review  of  trium{)hs  in  every 
line  of  human  activity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  calendar  year,  1924, 
just  ended,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  165  million  pesos,  of 
which  the  ex|M)rts  totaled  103  millions  and  the  imports  62  millions, 
with  an  obvious  balance  in  favor  of  the  country  of  41  millions. 

Among  the  chief  ex|)orts  were  meats  and  meat  extracts  to  the  value 
of  38  millions;  wools,  30  millions;  dried,  salted,  and  tanned  hides,  15 
millions;  grains  and  seed,  10  millions;  animal  fats,  4  millions;  flours 
and  alimentary  pastes,  2  millions;  and  live  animals,  3  millions. 


EIU  TATIOXAI-  IXSTITI  TIOXS  OF  MONTEVIIIEO 


I'PIHt:  Oni“  <>(  thp  newer  public  schools  in  the  rruituiiyan  capital.  Ia)wer:  The  academic  department 
and  preparatory  .school  o(  the  T'niversity  of  Montevid**© 


Ainont;  the  imports  were  groceries,  including  foods  and  beverages, 
to  the  value  of  12  million  pesos;  fuels,  such  as  coal,  fuel  oil,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  etc.,  10  millions;  raw  materials,  including  certain  kinds  of 
wire,  lubricating  oils,  machinery  and  tools  for  agriculture,  sacking, 
etc.,  7  millions;  wrought-iron  and  paper  products,  7  millions;  woven 
cloths,  dry  goods,  and  notions,  (i  millions;  building  material,  such  as 
lumber  u.sed  in  construction,  '.i  millions;  and  cigars  and  tobaccos, 
S()(),()0()  pesos. 

The  public  debt  of  Uruguay  amounted  to  lH7,i:i0,00()  pesos  on 
December  .‘11.  192;i,  of  which  1 ‘2(5, ().‘14, ()()()  was  external  and  61 ,09(),()()0 
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internal.  At  fii'st  glance  this  would  aj)j)ear  to  he  a  heavy  ta.x  (Uitlie 
Republic,  hut  it  is  very  far  from  being  this.  These  amounts  represent, 
in  part,  investments  in  highly  productive  enterprises  which,  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  constitute  the  patrimony  of  the  nation. 
Thus  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  the  Bank  of  Government  vSecurities.  t  lie 
Mortgage  Bank,  the  State  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants,  and  t  lie 
railways  and  tram  lines  of  the  State  and  the  port  of  Montevideo  if 
capitalized,  together  with  their  dividends,  would  give  a  pretty  sum. 
If  the  State  should  decide  to  sell  these  entities  with  their  many  and 
valuable  franchises,  it  would  certainly  obtain  not  less  than  100 
million  pesos.  So  that  balancing  the  assets  against  the  liabilities  the 
latter  shrink  to  some  87  million  pesos. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  1924  were  3,113,025.14 
pesos;  those  of  the  Mortgage  Bank.  749,039,955  pesos — the  latter 
having  increased  its  reserves  to  9,032,762.75  pesos;  and  those  of  the 
State  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants,  1,606,661.20  j)esos.  The 
Insurance  Bank  also  made  large  earnings. 

The  bonds  of  the  Government  of  l>uguay  find  a  ready  foreign 
market,  apj)ealing  to  conservative  investors  who  consider  them  a  safe 
source  of  revenue.  The  last  foreign  emission  bj'  the  Government 
was  marketed  in  New  York  in  1921  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000  gold. 
These  bonds  sold  to  the  public  at  98,  and  to-day  are  diflicult  to  obtain 
at  1 10.  It  may  be  added  that  from  1921  to  date  the  foreign  debt  has 
decreased  by  the  amortization  of  9,000,000  pesos. 

This  prosperous  and  flattering  condition,  with  respect  to  the 
finance  and  commerce  of  the  Republic,  could  not  e.xist  to  so  notable 
a  degree  if  the  whole  matter  of  ])ublic  funds  were  not  well  planned 
and  executed. 

The  present  budget  amounts  to  45,120,000  pesos  and  it  is  exactly 
balanced,  the  revenues  covering  the  expenditures.  Deducting  from 
this  sum  the  amount  needed  to  provide  for  the  amortization  and  inter¬ 
est  on  the  public  debt  and  other  obligations,  which  total  18,159,000 
pesos,  there  remains  a  balance  of  26,961,000  pesos  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  the  country.  How  is  this  distributed  f 
Well,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  accounts  for  6,524,000  pesos, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  available  resources  of  the  country.  How  many 
other  countries  sacrifice  such  a  proportion  for  the  public  good  f 

The  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine  is  allowed  6,932,000  pesos,  an 
amount  necessarily  high,  but  no  greater  than  recjuired  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  defense  of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  t)f  public  order. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which  includes  the  police  and  health 
departments  and  the  attorney  general’s  office,  receives  4,374,000 
pesos. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  which  collects  and  distributes  the 
revenues,  is  allotted  3,431,851  pe.sos. 
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The  Ministry  of  Industry,  which  promotes  stock  raising,  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  and  other  industries,  is  assigned  1,488,000  pesos. 

The  Ministr}'  of  Public  Works,  under  which  come  highways,  rail¬ 
roads,  ports,  lighthouses  and  other  public  works,  receives  1,277,839 
pesos.  The  balance  of  the  budget  covei-s  appropriations  for  the 
Legislative  Department,  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  National  Administrative  Council,  the  Judicial 
Department,  and  the  Electoral  Court. 


THE  BANCO  ESPANOL  DEL  RIO  DR  LA  PLATA,  .MO.VTEVTDEO 

The  revenues  which  provide  for  the  appropriations  mentioned  are 
analized  as  follows;  Customs,  13,950,000  pesos;  internal  revenue, 
4,000,000  pesos;  additional  customs  taxes,  1,650,000  pesos;  real 
property  tax,  4,800,000  pesos;  tax  on  money  drafts,  2,050,000  pesos; 
taxes  on  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  1,850,000  pesos;  inheritance 
taxes,  1,830,000  pesos;  stamped  paper,  1,100,000  pesos;  stamps, 
800,000  pesos;  customs  and  consular  invoices,  800,000  pesos;  other 
licenses,  1,000,000  pesos;  share  of  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  1,500,000  pesos;  Securities  Bank,  250,000  pesos;  the 
Electric  Plants,  200,000  pesos.  The  remainder  is  raised  from  less 
important  sources  of  revenue. 
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Kvery  pati  iotk*  I’rujiiiayan  dolifihts  in  at  least  one  tlreain,  a  dream 
whieh  unlike  most  dreams  is  sure  to  be  realized;  the  fjreat  future  of 
his  country.  The  path  already  traversed  is  a  sui-e  pledge  for  the 
completion  in  the  future  of  the  remainder.  When  ITujjuay's  men  of 
science  have  fuKilled  what  is  e.xpeeted  of  them,  when  the  riches  of  her 
iiuomparahle  soil  have  been  fully  developed,  when  her  commerce 
reaches  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  her  ambition,  above  everythinji 
else,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  humanity,  as  a  whole,  the  best  fruits  her 
intellectual  and  spiritual  labor  have  produced.  Kvery  I'ruguayan 
patriot  is  a  fervent  believer  in  the  peace  and  friendship  of  nations, 
and  asks  nothinji  better  of  life  than  to  live,  happy  and  serene,  in  that 
blessed  spett  in  America  where  destiny  has  placed  him.  n'spectinjr 
all  nations  and  heinj;  respected  by  all  nations,  ever  faithful  to  the 
legend  of  his  national  insignia.  “  With  lihertv  1  neither  offend  nor 
fear.” 
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BRAZILIAN  ROADS  OF 
TO-DAY  V  V 


IN  the  development  of  highways,  Brazil  holds  a  place  among  South 
American  countries  commensurate  with  its  size  and  importance. 
During  the  period  when  it  was  a  colony  of  Portugal,  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire,  a  few  good  highways  strategically  and  eco¬ 
nomically  important  were  built  and  kept  in  fair  condition,  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  railway,  interest  in  highways  declined  and  they 
deteriorated  until  in  some  instances  they  became  useless.  During 
the  past  10  years  the  increasing  number  of  automobiles  in  use  has 
caused  a  revival  of  interest  in  road  building.  Brazilian  Government 
statistics  report  many  ambitious  projects  and  claim  an  extensive 
number  of  good  roads  now  completed;  reports  from  other  sources 
reveal  a  great  interest  in  good  roads.  Although  some  of  the  so-called 
motor  highways  do  not  reach  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  very  good  as  compared  to  the  roads  of  10  years  ago. 

The  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Santa  Catharina,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  and  Parana  have  shown  great  energy  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  <>f  their  highway  systems  in  the  last  few  years,  while  as  a  result 
of  the  irrigation  work  in  northeast  Brazil,  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  and  Parahyba  have  constructed  several  automobile  roads  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  machinery  and  materials  to  the  remote 
points. 

The  Assofiao  Permanente  de  Estradas  de  Rodagem  (Good  Roads 
Association)  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  movement  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  through  its  connection  with  good  road  organizations  and  similar 
institutions  in  other  States  is  having  a  decided  effect  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  roadways  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  Auto- 
inovel  Club  do  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  done  much  in  the  Federal 
District.  A  subscription  fund  initiated  by  this  club  made  possible 
the  construction  of  the  road  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Petropolis.  In 
Minas  Geraes,  a  limited  liability  company  {sociedade  anonyma)  has 
been  formed  under  the  name  of  Auto-Via^ao  Raul  Soares. 

In  1921  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa?ao  Permanente  de 
Estradas  de  Rodagem,  the  first  Brazilian  Road  Congress  was  held. 
At  the  third  meeting,  held  in  192.3,  at  Sao  Paulo,  the  Government 
promised  a  subsidy  to  help  carry  on  the  work,  and  representatives  of 
American  firms  built  a  mile  of  good  road  as  a  demonstration. 


<  Brazilian  American  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  18,  11)25. 
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The  Federal  Government  is  able  to  do  little  at  present,  because 
of  its  necessary  policy  of  retrenchment.  The  State  governments  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  motor  highways,  letting  out  the  work  to 
small  contractors.  A  good  deal  of  construction  work  is  carried  on  by 
private  companies,  who  operate  stages  or  busses  over  their  roads  and 
charge  tolls  to  others  using  them. 

The  decrees  of  January  11.  1922,  August  10,  1922,  and  January  23, 
1923,  provide  for  subventions  to  those  engaged  in  building  roads. 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Industry  provide  in  part  that: 

Individuals  or  companies,  States  or  municipalities  which  may  have  constructed 
roads  will  he  assiste<i  in  i)aying  for  the  work  by  payments  up  to  2, (KM)  milreis  per 
kilometer  to  he  paid  only  once,  for  stretches  not  less  than  20  kilometers  in  length. 
Plans  must  he  submitted  to  the  ministry  beforehand. 


Court«fly  of  Brasilian  Ammcao 

AVEN’IDA  RUY  BARBOSA,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
A  typical  example  of  the  fine  roads  in  the  environs  of  the  Brazilian  capital 


Various  conditions  in  regard  to  the  width  of  the  road,  bridges, 
and  culvert  construction  and  similar  matters  are  made,  subject  to 
amendment  by  the  e.xecutivc  as  occasion  requires. 

The  leading  States  have  voted  laws  making  concessions  to  private 
initiative,  offering  money  premiums  per  kilometer  constructed,  and 
have  appropriated  large  sums  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  roads.  Specifications  for  roads  receiving  Federal  subsidy  are  as 
follows:  Width,  4  meters  in  mountainous  regions  and  5  meters  else¬ 
where;  maximum  grade,  6.5  per  cent  in  mountainous  countries  and 
3  per  cent  elsewhere.  (In  case  of  unsurfaced  roads,  these  limits  can 
be  increased  to  7  per  cent  and  3.5  per  cent,  respectively,  minimum 
radius  of  curves,  30  meters  in  mountainous  country  and  50  meters 
elsewhere. 
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Available  li«;ures  on  the  various  highways  in  the  States  of  Brazil 
are  as  follows: 

Siio  Paulo,  S2;}.1  kilometers. 

Minas  Gerat*s,  :{,{((»()  kilometers  on  .Vi  prineipal  roads. 

Peniambiieo,  1,4S9  kilometers. 

Santa  ('atliarina,  kilometers. 

Kio  (Iraiide  do  Sul,  47()  kilometers. 

(\*ara  ha.s  10  prinei])al  roads — kilometers  unknown. 

Rio  Grande  lias  ',i  ])rineipal  roads — kilometers  unknown. 

Parahyba  has  .5  prineipal  and  2  auxiliary  roads  —kilometers  unknown. 

Rio  de  .Janeiro  has  2  main  and  Rl  auxiliary  roads. 

Espirito  Santo  has  2  main  loads  and  4  auxiliary  roads. 

.\lagbas  has  ti  prineipal  roatls. 

Bahia  has  main  roafls  and  many  under  eonstruetion. 

Parana  has  .5  main  roads  number  of  kilometers  unknown. 

Goyaz  has  2  main  roads. 

Piauhy  has  1  main  road. 

Sergipe  has  2  main  nmds. 

Pan!  has  2  main  roads. 

.tmazonas  has  2  main  roads. 

Matto  Grosso  has  1  main  road. 

The  best  of  the  Brazilian  roads  are  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country,  which  is  also  the  location  of  the  most  important 
and  best  developed  railway  lines.  In  these  areas  the  roads  may  be 
considered  of  practical  use  in  supplementiii"  the  railroads. 

Brazil  is  well  supplied  with  navigable  rivers  on  which  there  is 
regular  boat  service,  and  there  are  also  numerous  coast  lines  of  vessels; 
but  the  roads  of  the  country  on  account  of  their  lack  of  development 
may  not  be  considered  as  being  of  any  material  assistance  to 
the  water  lines  of  communications,  except  perhaps,  in  a  few  local 
instances. 

HKSIIWAY  l.MPKOVE.MEXTS  NOT  CEXTUALIZED 

.Sao  Paulo  zeal  in  road  development  has  probably  received  more 
public  attention  than  has  that  of  any  other  State  of  Brazil,  due  to 
the  active  organizations  and  propaganda  which  Siio  Paulo  supports. 

In  fact,  so  successful  has  Sao  Paulo’s  publicity  been  that,  in  many 
.minds,  there  is  the  impression  that  only  Sao  Paulo  is  making  real 
achievements  in  road  development,  which  is  an  impression  unjust  to 
many  other  States  of  Brazil,  some  of  which  have  triple  and  (juad- 
ruple  the  kilometrage  of  roads  which  Sao  Paulo  enjoys. 

Minas  Geraes  has  completed  6.5  connecting  roads  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  they  have  not  been  kept  in  wholly  good  condition.  The 
average  yearly  expenditure  by  the  State  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  these  roads  amounts  to  about  .5,000  milreis. 

The  movement  of  fn*ight  between  the  cayiital  of  Minas  and  the  | 
Triangulo  Mirndro  has  been  expedited  by  the  establishment  of  | 


('ourttny  of  Kl  Autom6vil  Americano.  New  York 

ROADS  IN*  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO 

The  main  roads  of  the  State  radiate  from  the  capital  toward  the  coast  and  the  adjoinine  States  of  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  Minas  (leracs,  Matto  (Irosso  and  Parani.  (1)  A  flat  stretch  on  the  road  to  Kibeir^o  Preto. 
(2)  A  fine  hridge  on  the  Mimis  (lerar-s  road.  (3)  The  Sio  Paulo-Rio  dc  Janeiro  highway.  (4-5)  Pie- 
tures()ue  sections  of  the  road  to  Itii.  (>>)  .Vnothcr  highway  in  the  State  system  of  roads 


several  motor-truck  lines  cttnnectinf;  the  two  railroad  lines  which 
lead  to  Bello  Horizonte  from  the  Triangulo.  The  principal  of  these 
motor  companies  are:  (^ia.  Mineira  de  Autt);  Auto  Viavao  Inter- 
municipal,  running  (Ui?  kilometers;  Isidore  H.  Doin,  running  300 
kilometers;  Cia.  Auto  Viacao  Centro  de  Minas,  330  kilometers;  ami 
Cia.  Auto  Via^'ao  Sapucahy- Turbo,  170  kilometers.  In  1918  the 
State  assisted  these  lines  to  the  amount  of  400,000  milreis. 

Imder  the  auspices  of  a  number  of  prominent  men  in  Villa  Nova  de 
Rezende,  a  limited  liability  company  (nochdade  aiionyma)  has  been 
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ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  PERNAMBUCO 

The  interior  of  Pernambuco  is  sparsely  settled,  anil  though  very 
productive,  does  not  produce  the  returns  per  acre  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  the  United  States,  the  building  of  roads  not  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  great  increase  in  production.  Nevertheless  the  State  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  facilitating  communication  with  the 
interior  and  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  automobile  owners 
are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  good  roads.  The  State  authorities  are 
giving  much  attention  to  the  matter  and  have  made  general  plans 
which  include  the  connection  of  municipal  capitals  with  railroail 


formed  under  the  name  of  Auto-Via^ao  Raul  Soares.  The  compaiu*, 
\fi  capitalized  at  100,000  milreis  and  has  begun  work  on  the  lirst 
road — 21  kilometers  between  Villa  Nova  and  Tuyuty.  A  law  pub¬ 
lished  January  8,  1916,  by  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  gives  a  sub¬ 
sidy  not  exceeding  2  contos  per  kilometer  to  those  who  construct 
roads  and  establish  transportation  thereon.  The  concessionaire  is 
obliged  to  maintain  the  roads,  and  all  rights  revert  to  the  State. 
Curves  must  not  be  less  than  50  meters,  except  under  exceptional 
conditions,  when  they  have  a  minimum  of  30  meters;  grades  must 
not  generally  exceed  5  per  cent  and  never  exceed  8  per  cent,  while 
the  minimum  width  is  specified  as  3  meters.  With  this  decree  as  a 


CEMENT  BRIDGE  OVER  CAXEO  RIVER,  STATE  OF  ALAQOAS 

basis,  concessions  have  been  gi’anted  for  the  construction  of  over 
2,229  kilometers  of  roads,  587  kilometers  of  which  are  completed. 
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stations  and  ports;  the  connection  of  less  important  centers  with 
municipal  capitals,  railroad  stations  and  ports;  and  the  linking  of 
important  points  of  the  various  municipalities. 

Specifically,  the  plans  of  the  State  include  the  construction  of  60 
kilometers  of  roads  in  the  direction  of  Alagoas,  200  kilometers  in 
the  direction  of  Kio  Branco,  and  the  expenditure  of  600  contos 
annually  for  five  years  for  construction  and  of  250  contos  annually 
for  the  upkeep  of  500  kilometers  of  roads.  The  main  center  of  high¬ 
way  construction  is  Recife,  which  in  1921  raised  a  loan  of  $1,600,000 
to  be  expended  in  improvements,  principally  street  paving.  It  has 
now  under  way  the  paving  of  20,000  square  meters,  and  within  two 
years  100,000  square  meters — approximately  14  linear  kilometers  of 
streets — will  be  paved  with  granite  blocks  or  asphalt.  Probably  10 
or  20  per  cent  of  this  amount  will  he  paved  with  small  granite  blocks 
known  here  as  paralMipi pedos  and  the  remainder  with  asphalt  from 
Trinidad. 

The  parallcHpipedos  are  chipped  granite  blocks  obtained  near  by, 
measuring  18  by  10  or  12  centimetei’s.  The  roadbed  is  firet  cleaned 
out,  15  centimeters  of  crushed  stone  rolled  down,  and  5  centimeters 
of  cement  and  sand  placed  on  top  for  the  reception  of  the  granite 
blocks.  Liquid  cement  is  then  poured  between  the  blocks  to  fill  all 
crevices.  Preparation  for  asphalt  is  the  same  as  for  laying  the 
granite  blocks,  but  on  top  of  the  dry  crushed  stone  is  placed  5  inches 
of  crushed  stone  preparetl  with  asphalt,  the  surface  being  finished 
with  finer  stone  mixed  with  asphalt. 

Besides  the  main  center  in  Recife,  the  State  has  established  three 
other  centers  of  road  construction:  Palmares,  in  the  southern  coastal 
area;  Garanhuns,  in  the  foothills  and  a  terminal  of  a  branch  of  the 
railroad;  and  Rio  Branco,  the  present  terminal  of  the  Central  Per¬ 
nambuco  Railroad.  The  municipalities  of  Palmares  and  Garanhuns 
each  have  about  1,000  kilometers  of  roads  and  Rio  Branco  has  700 
kilometers. 

Automobile  owners  in  Pernambuco,  as  a  class,  constitute  an 
element  naturally  favorable  to  a  good  roads  movement.  The  need 
for  good  roads  has  been  given  great  prominence  in  the  local  press, 
which  during  recent  yeare  has  undertaken  a  general  campaign  to 
awaken  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  roads.  However,  the 
development  of  the  movement  is  retarded  by  several  factoi-s.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  is  the  lack  of  funds,  not  only  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  but  for  their  upkeep.  The  State  government  has  been 
unable  to  appropriate  any  consitlerable  sums  for  public  works,  its 
attention  having  recently  been  largely  concentrated  on  the  sanitation 
problem. 
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Another  and  a  peculiar  circumstance  which  affects  the  good  roads 
movement  unfavorably  is  the  fact  that  throughout  the  interior, 
especially  during  the  dry  season,  automobiles  may  go  almost  any¬ 
where  without  the  necessity  of  constructing  roads.  In  the  third 
place,  the  interior  is  spai-sely  settled  and  consequently  the  need  for 
good  roads  is  not  so  great  as  would  otheiwise  he  the  case.  There  is 
no  active  automobile  club  in  Pernambuco. 

Road  construction  in  Santa  Catharina  has  progressed  rapidly  in 
the  last  five  j’eai’s  in  spite  of  the  handicap  imposed  by  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  land  within  this  State.  Where  there  were  less  than 
100  kilometers  of  road  passable  by  automobiles  in  1918,  there  are 
now  about  5,000.  These  roads  were  constructed  generally  under 
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the  direction  of  the  wState,  which  subsidized  the  work  to  the  amount 
of  9,000  milreis. 

The  municipality  of  Blumenau  has  about  3,000  kilometei's  of  wagon 
roads  passable  for  automobiles  in  dry  weather  and  kept  in  good 
condition  by  the  use  of  road  scrapei’s.  The  cities  of  Blumenau  and 
Joinville  have  well-paved  streets. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  about  470  kilometei’s  of  good  automobile 
road  between  Sao  Borja  and  Nonoahy,  and  another  road  between 
Dores  do  Camaquan  and  Pelotas  which  is  used  by  a  motor  bus  line. 
Other  roads  are  under  construction  between  Cachoeira  and  Julio  de 
Castilhos,  between  Cachoeira  and  Sao  Sehastiao,  and  between  Porto 
Alegre  and  Concei^ao  do  Arroio. 
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Tho  status  of  the  roads  in  the  other  Provinces  of  Brazil  is  less  well 
defined  than  of  the  States  enumerated  in  some  detail  in  the  foregoing. 
However,  there  is  little  doubt  hut  that  everywhere  in  Brazil  there 
has  developed  in  the  last  decade,  and  with  increasing  force  in  the  last 
five  years,  the  realization  that  good  roads  are  absolutely  essential  to 
Brazil’s  economic  expansion  to  the  degree  commensurate  with  its 
resources.  Highway  construction  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
patience,  necessary  at  the  present  time,  must  needs  he  found  in  the 
assurance  that  somewhat  slowly  hut  neA’ertheless  surely  Brazil’s 
national  conscience,  aroused  to  the  good  roads  movement,  is  every 
month  and  year  adding  to  the  kilometrage  of  modern  roads  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


PRISON  REFORMS  IN  THE 
MEXICAN  CAPITAL  *.* 


By  Frances  Took 

I  HAVE  visited  tlie  penitentian*  many  times,  spending  hours  in  its 
workshops,  classrooms,  athletic  court,  hand  practice  room, 
theater,  and  I  have  as  yet  to  convince  myself  emotionally  that 
it  is  a  place  where  men  and  women  are  deprived  of  their  liberty 
and  punished. 

During  the  morning  horn’s  a  busy  hum  of  machinery  emanates 
from  workrooms.  Men  are  working  at  machines  making  clothes, 
shoes,  weaving  cloth:  at  latches,  at  carpentei-s’  benches;  at  cooking, 
baking,  laundry ing:  in  fact,  at  all  sorts  of  tasks  that  are  needed  to 
satisfy  a  community.  They  move  ad)out  naturally,  talk  when  they 
please,  and  even  whistle  or  sing.  Those  who  are  not  at  work,  for 
unfortunately  there  is  not  always  enough  work  to  employ  everyone, 
are  attending  classes.  Othei-s  are  out  in  the  sun  reading,  talking,  or 
patiently  and  cleverly  carving  a  nut  or  cwonut  shell  into  some 
fantastic  artistic  form. 

Tn  the  section  for  the  women  the  same  ease  and  naturalness  prevail. 
They  have  a  well-ecpiipped  sewing  room,  with  the  best  and  latest 
power  machines  for  embroidering,  picoing,  buttonholing  and  button 
sewing  in  addition  to  the  machines  for  just  plain  work.  They,  too, 
chat  and  sing  at  their  tasks.  The  women  who  have  no  place  for  their 
children  are  permitted  to  bring  them  along.  These  are  exempt  from 
shopwork.  So  there  are  always  some  of  them  with  their  little  ones 
about  the  patio,  cooking  over  a  little  stove,  washing  clothes,  or  a 
child’s  head;  in  all,  presenting  a  most  domestic  aspect. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everything  there  is  perfect,  but  it  does 
mean  that  conditions  favorably  approximate  the  type  of  institution 
advocated  by  the  great  prison  reformers — a  place  not  to  crush  and 
break  but  to  heal  and  remake. 

Great  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  all  of  the  penal  institutions 
of  the  Federal  District  during  the  last  four  years — changes  that  have 
placed  these  institutions  among  the  most  advanced  in  the  world. 
And  the  men  chiefly  responsible  for  the  results  obtained  are  Gen. 
Celestino  Gasca,  who  initiated  the  reforms  while  governor  of  the 
Federal  District  and  Licenciate  Enrique  Delhumeau,  who  worked 


■  Mexican  .American,  Mexico  City,  Apr.  25,  1925. 
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with  him  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  work  as  secretary  of  the 
Federal  District  after  General  Gasca  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  year 
11)23  with  the  interest  and  approval  of  Governor  Koss. 

The  penitentiary  of  the  Federal  District,  humorously  referred  to  by 
law-breakers  as  the  “Palacio  Blanco”  (“White  Palace”),  is  situated 
on  the  outskirts  to  the  east  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  building, 
which  is  indeed  palatial,  was  completed  and  inaugurated  September 
28,  1900.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind.  Tw’o  stories 
make  up  its  height.  Over  these  in  front  rises  an  observation  tower. 
There  are  a  thousand  single  cells,  each  supplied  with  toilet,  wash 
bowl,  and  running  water.  These  face  in  rows  that  converge  to  a 
single  center.  Workshops,  a  hospital,  libraiy,  baths,  swimming 
tanks,  and  a  large  kitchen  eciuipped  with  an  immense  American  range, 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  building  etjuipment.  On  the  whole  the 
edifice  from  without  and  within  is  an  architectural  success — simple, 
well  constructed,  and  although  it  has  outgrown  its  capacity,  it 
satisfies  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended. 

During  the  fii-st  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  penitentiary,  a 
regime  of  idleness,  isolation,  and  absolute  silence  was  enforced. 
Prisoners  were  prohibited  from  talking  and  smoking.  No  lights  were 
permitted  in  the  cells.  On  visiting  days,  the  prisonei-s  were  taken  to 
special  lockers,  where  the}'  received  their  frientls  through  double  iron 
bai’s. 

The  revolution  brought  about  changes.  When  Carranza  came  into 
power  he  broke  up  this  antiquated  antihuman  system  by  substituting 
for  it — although  not  by  legal  enactment — “el  sistema  carcelero.” 
Law-breakei’s  were  locked  up,  deprived  of  their  freedom,  but  they 
were  left  to  their  own  devices  (w'ithout  any  discipline  whatever),  as 
to  how  they  chose  to  speml  their  time.  There  was  no  organized 
effort  to  help  the  men  to  recover,  to  improve. 

Belem,  the  Federal  District  jail,  had  been  burned  and  unfitted  for 
occupation  during  the  Carranza  revolution,  so  all  those  who  should 
have  gone  there,  went  to  the  penitentiary  instead.  Thus  to  aggravate 
tlie  evils  of  this  Inissez  faire  system,  there  were  about  4,000  jammed 
into  the  penitentiary,  which  has  a  capacity  for  housing  1 ,000  only. 
Naturally,  at  such  a  time  men  were  arrested  with  and  without  cause. 
.So  that  in  this  terrible  agglomeration  were  those  representing  all 
sorts  of  social  strata  from  the  highest  down  to  the  worst  human 
dregs — narcotic  maniacs,  alcoholics,  etc. — many  of  them  not  knowing 
even  the  reason  for  which  they  were  imprisoned. 

In  this  awful  state  of  chaos  Governor  Gasca  took  over  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  “The  prisons  are  a  matter  of  honor  with  me,”  he  was 
<luoted  as  having  said,  and  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  clean  up. 

Belem  was  repaired.  A  new  concrete  building  for  women  was 
built  there,  with  a  clinic  and  dispensary,  and  the  cells  of  the  old 
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('onvent  of  Belem  were  made  as  habitable  as  possible.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  all  the  penitentiary  prisoners’  eases  were  being  investigated, 
and  wbok'sale  releases  took  plaee,  until  the  number  of  inmates  was 
somewhat  normalized . 

Gov.  ('elestino  Gasea  is  a  man  of  the  people.  He  was  a  shoemaker 
and  a  member  of  the  shoemakers  union.  He  understands  the  masses 
and  their  needs.  The  first  thing  be  did  in  the  ])enitentiarv  after 
reducing  the  numbers  and  cleaning  up  the  place  was  to  install  work¬ 
shops  and  to  equip  them  with  modern  machinery.  Then,  under¬ 
standing  the  j)sycbology  of  rousing  self  respect,  having  a  fine  sense  of 
justice,  a  wage  system  at  piece  rates  e(iual  to  those  current  on  the 
outside,  a  step  in  advance  of  many  a  penal  institution  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  February,  1923,  Governor  Gasca  put  in  a  psychotecnique  and 
mental  hygiene  department  in  the  |)enitentiary.  The  psychologist 
at  the  head  of  that  department,  Prof.  David  Pahlo  Boder,  who  was 
giving  courses  in  applied  psychology  in  the  National  University,  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  of  investigation  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  had  visited  the  famous  Cook  County  Jail,  Chicago, 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Henry  Adler,  where  he  saw  careful  and  e.xpert  studies 
of  criminal  cases.  At  the  Kastman  Kodak  Co.,  in  Ilochester,  he 
witnessed  the  successful  working  and  application  of  ])sychology  to 
industry.  In  New  York  he  met  those  eminent  penologists  and 
psychologists.  Doctors  Kirchway,  Toops,  and  Thorndike.  In 
Washington  he  studied  the  application  of  psychology  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Oflice.  As  representativ’e  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  he  was  shown  every  courtesy  and  given  every  opportunity  to 
investigate.  He  came  hack  enthusiastic,  and  with  a  good  supply 
of  psychological  laboratory  eciuipment. 

“  Not  only  is  the  United  States  first  in  psychotechnique,  hut  also 
in  social  research  work.  It  is  the  first  country  to  aj)ply  ])sychology 
to  the  perfecting  of  life,”  Professor  Boder  told  a  small  group  of 
educators  of  Mexico  (’ity  on  his  return.  Among  this  group  was 
Gen.  (’elestino  Gasca.  He  was  impressed.  He  gav'e  Professor  Boder 
free  scope  to  try  out  and  adapt  the  application  »)f  psychology  to 
penal  procedure  in  Mexican  institutions. 

Prisoners  were  given  modified  Binet-.Simon  tests.  Professor  Boder 
used  the  penitentiary  as  a  laboratory  for  his  university  and  law 
school  chisses.  The  hundreds  of  tests  were  classified,  and  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  intelligence  quotients  of  similar  institutions  and  cases 
showed  striking  similarity  between  Mexican  and  American  criminal 
minds,  a  basis  for  the  advisability  of  trying  out  procedure  that  had 
produced  good  results  in  the  United  States. 

Further  practical  use  of  the  tests  was  made  in  the  selection  of  jobs 
for  the  men,  in  the  choice  of  studies,  and  as  an  aid  in  case  studies. 
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The  psyehotcchni({ue  department  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  work 
with  intelligent  prisoners.  They  have  branched  out  in  many 
directions,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  news-cdipping  bureau. 

Along  with  the  work  of  the  department  the  prison  school  began  to 
grow.  Prof.  Salvador  Lima,  an  inspector  of  the  Secretaria  de  Educa- 
cion  Publica,  with  excellent  educational  ideas,  was  made  director  of 
classes  in  all  the  penal  institutions.  Mr.  J.  Magana  devotes  all  his 
time  as  principal  in  the  penitentiarj*,  where  at  present  there  are  all¬ 
day  classes  in  elementary  school  subjects,  and  in  the  advanced  branches, 
in  applied  drawing,  sign  painting  and  decorating,  music,  singing,  horti¬ 
culture,  lloriculture,  etc.  Besides  there  are  athletic  instructors. 
Then,  too,  there  are  theatrical  performances  in  which  the  prisoners 
take  part  and  for  which  they  have  even  written  some  clever  satires. 

Without  any  compulsion  whatever  all  prisoners  attend  classes, 
'riieir  progress  and  conduct  are  taken  into  account.  The  classes 
are  large  at  all  houis  of  the  day,  and  those  of  the  illiterates  are  espe¬ 
cially  intense.  The  women  take  the  matter  of  learning  to  write 
their  names  at  advanced  ages  with  a  little  surprise,  but  with  light 
interest,  whereas  the  men  are  in  deadh’  earnest,  as  if  grasping  at 
some  saving  power.  Some  of  the  convicts  after  being  released  or 
paroletl  have  been  employed  by  their  instructors  in  some  new  trade 
for  them,  as  sign  painting,  music,  or  some  one  of  the  mechanical 
trades.  I  noticed  especially  in  the  brass  instrument,  orchestra,  and 
classes  of  that  nature  a  line  relationship  between  the  prisoners  and 
the  teachers.  In  the  band  room  two  especially  fine  looking  young 
fellow  prisoners  were  introduced  to  me.  They  had  made  rapid 
progress  with  their  trombones  and  were  asked  to  play.  It  was  their 
first  opportunity  to  study  music,  and  their  teachers,  members  of  the 
famous  Police  Band,  assured  them  of  employment  when  released. 

While  Governor  Gasca  was  still  in  office  the  first  Prison  Congress 
in  Mexico  took  place,  in  the  fall  of  1923.  Professor  Boder  and  Don 
Octavio  Medellin  Ostos  had  previously  been  sent  by  the  Federal 
District  to  attend  the  Fifty-third  Prison  Congress  held  in  Boston 
in  September.  While  there  they  studied  the  work  of  Dr.  William  B. 
Healy,  of  the  Baker  Foundation,  whose  penological  research  was 
already  serving  as  a  mo<lel  in  Mexico.  They  brought  many  valuable 
ideas  to  the  discussions  of  the  congress.  Among  the  delegates  at 
the  Mexican  congress  who  were  called  in  from  ever}^  part  of  the 
Kepublic  were  others  with  actual  experience  in  United  States  penal 
institutions.  Gen.  Ing.  Federico  Cervantes  had  served  a  year  in 
T.eavenworth  for  breaking  the  neutrality  laws  by  starting  a  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Texas  against  Carranza.  He  thought  that  the  organization 
of  Leavenworth,  the  sanitation,  the  hospital  service,  etc.,  might 
well  serve  as  model  for  Mexican  prisons.  Thus  in  this  field  the 
countries  have  been  brought  (piite  close  together  in  scientific  friend- 
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ship,  and  in  some  respects  Mexico  is  ahead  of  some  of  the  United 
States. 

The  most  recent  reform  in  the  penitentiary,  instituted  about  40 
days  ago,  is  a  complete  parole  system  with  careful  follow-up  work 
and  supervision.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  introduce 
this  44  years  ago.  It  has  worked  successfully  there,  but  not  all  of 
the  other  States  have  adopted  the  parole  system  as  yet.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  parole  system  was  only 
recently  adopted  in  England,  at  the  same  time  as  in  Mexico. 

The  follow-up  work  is  being  done  bj"  students  of  the  Normal 
School  for  Men  and  the  various  colleges  of  law  and  medicine  of  the 
National  University,  who  make  very  careful  case  studies  of  the  ante- 
cendents  of  the  paroled  men  Thus  the  reforms  of  the  penitentiary 
so  widely  initiated  by  General  Gasca  as  part  of  the  social  justice  of 
the  revindicating  revolutionary  governments  of  ex-President  Obregon 
and  President  Calles  are  not  only  helping  toward  a  sane  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  men  in  society,  but  are  also  serving  as  a  field  of  prep¬ 
aration  the  professional  men  in  the  better  understanding  of  their 
future  tasks.  And  the  work  of  reform  is  continuing. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE 
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MUGH  has  been  written  concerning  the  enormous  forest 
resources  of  Tropical  America.  The  e.xisting  information 
concerning  them  is  general.  More  specific  knowledge 
about  them  is  needed  before  modern  methods  leading  to 
their  practical  exploitation  can  be  wt)rked  out  and  before  the 
countries  themselves  can  devise  practical  ways  and  means  to  control 
by  legislative  action  their  legitimate  utilization.  Up  to  the  j)resent 
time  the  world  has  been  depending  mainly  on  tlie  lumber  obtained 
from  the  virgin  forests  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  have  gone 
to  the  Tropics  to  obtain  special  kinds  of  woods  like  mahogany, 
Spanish  cedar,  teak,  etc.,  and  for  minor  products  of  the  forest  such 
as  oil  nuts,  medicinal  products,  tanning  materials,  rubber,  gutta- 
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percha,  etc.  The  world’s  needs  for  some  of  these,  like  rubber  and 
quinine,  have  grown  so  large  that  the  wild  supplies  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  requirements,  hence  our  main  source  is  now  derived 
from  plantations  of  these  important  commodities.  Previous  articles 
in  this  series  have  shown  that  certain  classes  of  Temperate  Zone 
supplies  of  hardwoods  are  yearly  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain 
and  that  before  intensive  forestry  methods  can  be  put  into  operation 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  shortage  of  this  class  of  timber  and  that 
the  Tropics  are  the  only  place  where  these  might  be  obtained.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  briefly  the  necessary  preliminary 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  various  Latin  American  Governments  before 
the  situation  about  to  confront  them  can  be  intelligently  handled. 

The  first  requisite  to  the  solving  of  the  problem  is  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  forests  and  forest  products  and  the  economic 
conditions  surrounding  the  modern,  and  therefore  the  more  complete, 
utilization  thereof.  This  information  is  necessary  before  a  sane  and 
wise  forest  policy  can  be  carried  out.  Makeshift  policies  adopted 
before  careful  studies  have  been  made  are  inadecjuate  to  produce 
the  reciuired  results,  and  forest  laws  based  upon  such  policies  are 
likely  not  to  be  capable  of  practical  application.  They  may,  more¬ 
over,  bring  the  whole  forestry*  ])rogram  into  disrepute,  and 
thereby,  because  of  lack  of  complete  information,  delay  the  legitimate 
utilization  of  the  forests. 

To  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  there  is  need  of  a  trained 
personnel.  Tro])ical  possessions  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  European  countries  started  their  forest  organizations 
with  trained  foresters.  In  all  instances  they  have  found  that  not 
much  progress  was  made  until  a  local  personnel  was  educated  in 
forestry.  Thus  in  the  Philippines  and  British  India,  forest  schools 
have  been  established.  The  Philippine  Government  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  allowing  the  best  of  the  graduates  of  its  forest  school 
to  complete  their  education  in  the  United  States. 

'File  chief  pioneers  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  obtained  forest 
training  in  Europe.  Some  of  these  were  Europeans  who  had  come 
to  this  country  to  make  it  their  future  home;  others,  native  born, 
went  to  Europe  to  obtain  the  best  the  school  there  had  to  offer. 
These  pioneers  were  instrumental  in  starting  the  first  forest  schools, 
and  these  and  other  schools  that  have  been  organized  since  are 
furnishing  the  foresters  that  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  forestry 
program  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  different  States  that  form 
that  Government,  and  those  commercial  lumbering  concerns  that 
are  ])racticing  modern  forestry  methods.  A  number  of  graduates 
of  these  schools  are  now  engaged  in  forestry  work  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries;  some  have  been  sent  from  tropical  countries  to  obtain  forestry' 
(‘ducation.  South  Africa,  Australia,  Philippines,  British  India, 
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C’aniida,  Jajian,  China,  are  among  the  foreign  countries  that  have 
sent  young  men  to  he  educated  in  forestry  in  the  United  States. 
British  Xorth  Borneo,  British  India,  Federated  Malay  States, 
Argentina,  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo,  and  China,  besides  the  tropical 
jiossessions  of  the  United  States,  the  Philijipines,  Porto  Kico,  and 
Hawaii,  have  employtHl  Americans  for  forestry  work  of  different 
classes.  China  has  educated  foresters  in  the  forest  school  of  the 
Phili])pines,  ami  Filipinos  educated  in  this  school  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  foresters  in  British  Xorth  Borneo,  and  some  have  done 
temporary  forest  work  in  Sumatra.  Besides,  Xorth  American 
foresters  have  been  employed  by  ])rivate  concerns  of  the  United 
States  and  C’anada  in  many  of  the  Latin  American  and  other  tropical 
countries.  The  above  is  given  to  show  that  this  international 
employment  of  foresters  and  the  willingness  of  certain  nations  to 
educate  foresters  for  foreign  service  is  not  new.  It  shows  that 
foresters  are  willing  to  help  j)romote  the  cause  of  forestry  without 
respect  to  political  boundaries. 

While  many  of  the  South  American  Republics  have  forestry 
programs,  the  absence  of  trained  foresters  to  put  these  programs 
into  effect  is  a  serious  handicap  to  proper  control  and  exploitation 
of  the  forest  resources.  It  is  therefore  es.sential  that  each  of  the 
Latin  American  States  has  a  corps  of  foresters  trained  in  modern 
forest  utilization.  This  means  the  establishment  of  forestry  schools. 
Foresters  are  necessary  to  organize  and  run  such  schools.  The 
existing  forest  schools  in  the  United  States  or  Kurope  would  gladly 
admit  Latin  American  students  for  their  forestry  education.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  Latin  American  Governments  are  committed  to  the  policy' 
of  sending  pensionados  to  the  I'nited  States  and  Europe  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  other  studies,  and  this  policj’  could  be  e.xtended  to  include 
education  in  forestry.  If  this  plan  should  be  carried  out  it  would 
be  especially  advisable  to  select  graduates  from  the  best  agriculture 
and  engineering  schools,  for  such  training  is  most  likely  to  meet  the 
undergraduate  re(|uirements  necessary  for  admittance.  If  such  are 
selected,  their  forestry  education  could  be  completed  in  much  less 
time  than  could  that  of  those  who  have  not  had  such  training.  If 
this  practice  were  adopted,  in  time  a  personnel  could  be  trained  to 
carry  out  the  forestry  program.  Should  the  Latin  American  Govern¬ 
ments  so  desire,  no  doubt  Xorth  American  or  European  foresters 
could  be  employed  to  help  in  organizing  the  work  anti  perhaps 
retained  in  an  advisory  capacity  until  it  is  well  started. 

At  first  the  forest  school  establi.shed  should  la}’  stress  on  educating 
young  men  for  the  subordinate  positions.  After  some  experience  in 
practical  forestry  work,  the  best  of  them  could  be  selected  to  com¬ 
plete  their  education  in  forestry  abroad.  This  would  fit  them  for 
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more  responsible  positions  where  they  would  become  leaders  in 
forestry  education  and  practice. 

NECESSARY  STUDIES  NEEDED 

Economic  pressure  for  hardwoods  such  as  are  found  in  the  Tropics 
for  use  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  daily  becoming  more 
pronounced.  Before  capital  from  Europe  or  the  United  States 
will  seek  investments  to  acquire  or  lease  forest  lands  and  exploit  the 
timber  thereon,  a  careful  examination  of  each  specific  tract  of  timber 
under  consideration  should  be  made.  The  first  study  needed  is  to 
determine  whether  the  land  is  more  valuable  for  agriculture  than  for 
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A  CLEARING  IN  A  SUBTROPICAL  FOREST 


More  specific  knowledRc  concerning  the  forest  resources  of  Tropical  America  is  nec<le<l  before  modern 
methiHls  leading  to  their  practical  exploitation  can  be  worked  out 


forest  purposes,  for  if  the  former,  more  liberal  regulations  can  be 
grantetl  to  the  investor;  if  the  latter,  the  owner  (government,  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  corporation)  might  specify  such  cutting  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  maintain  a  sustained  yield.  A  previous  article  ‘  of 
this  series  has  already  described  fully  the  other  studies  necessary  to 
obtain  the  refjuired  knowledge.  This  article  states  the  following: 

.  .  .  The  biggest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  utilization  is  the  existing  lack 

of  knowledge  regarding  the  amounts  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood 


'  Sparhawk,  W.  N.  Whytht  Vnittd  Slater  is  Inltresled  in  Latin  Atntrican  FoTtst  Dertlopment. 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  June,  1925,  p.  5.52. 
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that  are  available  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  utilization  that  will  l)e 
required.  If  it  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  total  volume  of  the  stand  must  lie  utilized  instead  of  the  exceedingly  small 
jKircentage  cut  now  in  getting  out  cabinet  woods.  To  do  this,  markets  must  lie 
developed  for  a  large  numlxjr  of  species  now  unknown  to  consumers,  although  the 
problem  is  not  as  complicated  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  tree 
species  are  numbered  by  the  thousands.  A  large  majority  of  these  species  are 
of  little  or  no  significance,  either  l)ecau.se  of  small  size  or  sparse  distribution,  and 
in  many  localities  the  bulk  of  the  timlier  .stand  consists  of  relatively  few  species. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  hardwood  mills  in  the  Southern  .Appalachian 
region  of  the  United  States  to  cut  from  20  to  30  different  species. 

Before  the  common  tropical  woods  can  take  an  important  place  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  country  or  of  Europe  thorough  studies  must  be  made  to  determine 
what  kinds  are  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure  a  steady  supply  over  a 
fairly  long  period,  and  what  their  physical  properties  are,  and  the  peculiarities 
that  must  be  considered  in  manufacture,  sea.suning,  and  utilization,  for  the 
methods  commonly  used  with  most  of  the  temiKjrate  hardwoods  may  not  always 
apply.  Much  time  and  effort  will  also  lie  required  to  educate  consumers  and 
create  a  demand  for  the  woods  that  will  justify  heavy  investment  of  capital  in 
large-scale,  long-term  lumljer  operations  in  the  Tropics,  for  such  operations  will 
l)e  necessary  if  the  product  is  to  be  well  manufactured  and  reasonably  low  in 
price.  Transportation  facilities  must  lx;  built,  special  machinery  developed  and 
employed  on  a  wide  scale,  towns  and  industries  will  have  to  be  organized  to 
insure  adequate  sources  of  comiJetent  labor,  and  local  manufactures  may  have 
to  be  established  to  utilize  the  low-grade  material  and  by-products  which  can 
nut  be  marketed  profitably  in  a  raw  state.  It  is  highly  desirable,  al.so,  that 
studies  l)e  carried  on  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  renewing,  |)crpetuating, 
and  improving  the  tropical  forests,  so  that  they  maj’  not  onlj*  afford  permanent 
supplies  of  materials  required  by  the  world’s  industries  but  al.so  remain  as 
continuous  sources  of  wealth  to  the  countries  within  which  they  lie. 

HOW  THE  I.NVESTIGATIOXS  CAX  BE  COVDIXTEI) 

It  remains  to  discuss  ways  and  means  whereby  the  information 
needed  can  be  obtained.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  four  parties 
are  concerned.  These  are  the  owner  of  the  forest,  whether  a  private 
concern  or  the  government,  the  lumberman,  the  wood  manufacturer, 
and  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  ultimate  consumer  desires  to 
know  whether  the  wood  used  in  the  finished  product  he  purchases 
will  give  good  service.  The  wood  manufacturer  and  lumberman  is 
equally  interested  in  this  because  if  this  wood  is  not  serviceable  the 
finished  j)roduct  is  not  salable.  The  owner  of  the  forest,  who  may 
also  he  the  lumberman,  wants  a  sure  and  steady  market  for  the 
products.  Any  mistakes  that  may  he  made  in  the  use  of  those 
products  will  render  his  forest  of  h'ss  value.  In  general,  the  tropical 
American  Republics  that  have  forests  capable  of  producing  more 
than  their  own  needs  have  a  decided  interest  in  the  exploitation  of 
these  forests,  whether  they  are  on  government  or  private  lands,  for 
utilization  of  the  products  means  increased  prosperity  for  them. 
With  trained  foresters  available  it  would  he  within  the  legitimate 
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province  of  such  government  to  make  their  own  forest  studies, 
esi)ecially  if  the  forests  were  on  pul)lic  lands,  and  if  on  private  land 
they  could  aid  the  owners  in  many  ways.  The  forest  department 
of  the  Philippint'S  undertook  and  completed  a  general  inventory  of 
the  foriMst  resources  of  the  islands,  and  more  detailed  studies  of  large 
si)ecial  tracts  suitable  for  immediate  exploitation.  The  published 
reports  of  tln«e  investigations  informeil  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
possibilities  of  profitable  utilization  of  the  forests.  The  forest 
service  of  the  British  North  Borneo  government  adopted  the  same 
methods.  These  investigations  and  others  concerning  the  uses  of 
the  wootls  and  physical  properties  of  the  same  attracted  capital  for 
large-scale  lumber  development.  Due  to  this,  to-day  the  Philippines 
are  exporting  more  hardwood  than  any  one  of  the  Latin  American 
political  units.  In  total  exports  Brazil  alone  exceeds  the  Philippines, 
hut  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  country  is  fortunate  in 
having  large  areas  of  softwood  forests;  viz,  the  so-called  Parana  pine.* 
The  foresters  of  the  Kuropean  colonial  pos.sessions  of  Africa,  British 
and  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Honduras  are  undertaking  similar  studies. 

Another  pha.se  of  the  work  is  a  classification  of  the  woods  of  the 
forests,  especially  of  those  kinds  that  give  promise  of  meeting  the 
required  needs.  This  means  extensive  herbarium  collections  of  the 
trees  with  samples  of  their  woods.  It  is  essential  that  the  wood 
specimen  should  be  taken  from  the  same  tree  from  which  the  botanical 
material  is  collected.  Wide  confusion  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
connecting  common  names  with  scientific  ones,  and  the  above  method 
is  the  only  means  by  which  accurate  determinations  can  be  made. 
Knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  forest  is  absolutely  necessary 
before  the  v'alue  of  the  forest  can  he  obtained,  therefore  the  field 
parties  should  he  equipped  to  make  collections  as  suggested  above. 
Arrangements  should  he  made  to  turn  over  the  botanical  material  for 
identification  to  establish  herbariums  in  Latin  America,  where  such 
exist,  and  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Organizations  in  the 
United  States,  and  no  doubt  in  Europe,  already  exist  to  make  scientific 
and  practical  studies  of  the  woods,  with  the  object  of  classify¬ 
ing  them  and  making  such  studies  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
uses  to  which  they  can  he  put.  Woodworking  concerns  needing  the 
woods  can  he  expected  to  make  practical  tests  when  sufficiently  large 
quantities  are  furnished  them  for  this  purpose.  Latin  American 
Republics  might  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  wood- 
utilization  laboratories  for  this  work.  Some  of  them  have  already 
made  beginnings  in  this  direction. 

Plans  should  he  made  for  the  study  of  existing  natural  resources 
of  the  forests  other  than  the  timber  products.  The  forest  examina- 

•  The  reader  Ls  rcferre<l  to  the  publications  of  the  Philippine  forest  bureau  for  the  information  needed. 
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tions  (U‘scribi*(l  above  sboubl  include  sucb  studies.  These  are  minor 
forest  products,  like  oil  palms  and  other  palm  products;  tanninj; 
materials  of  all  kinds;  wood  oils  and  resins;  edible  nuts;  latex-bearinfi 
plants  sucb  as  rubber,  balata,  and  chicle;  medicinal  plants  like 
<|uinine,  sarsaparilla,  epecac,  etc.;  and  woods  and  other  plants  suitable 
for  pulp.  Such  studies  may  also  involve  the  collection  of  botanical 
specimens  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  properly  classified,  and  the 
collection  <d  sufficient  (juantities  of  possible  substitutes  for  some  of 
those  already  known  to  commerce  for  scientific  study  and  to  determine 
the  practical  uses  of  the  same.  It  is  essential,  also,  that  some  approx- 
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imation  should  he  made  of  the  distribution  and  of  the  (juantities 
available  in  the  forests  of  each  one  of  the  above  products. 

I’p  to  the  present  time  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  need  of  agricultural  development.  It 
has  been  in  most  instances  economically  impossible  to  utilize  the  great 
hulk  of  timber  thus  cut.  A  small  proportion  of  such  lands  is  used 
more  or  less  permanently  for  agricultural  purposes,  hut  on  a  much 
larger  part  the  primitive  and  shifting  methods  of  agriculture  are  in 
practice  and  have  resulted  in  converting  large  areas  into  generally 
worthless  second-growth  jungle  or  grass  lands,  or  both.  To-day 
there  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  these  waste  lands,  far  in  excess  of 
the  agricultural  needs  of  the  countries  concerned  for  many  years  to 
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come.  In  the  more  settled  portions  this  method  of  destruction  has 
caused  local  timber  famines;  in  others  it  has  endangered  water  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  cities  and  for  the  neighboring  permanent  agricultural 
districts,  or  has  often  caused  destructive  floods  in  the  lowlands, 
alternating  with  very  low  water  in  the  dry  season,  thus  interfering 
seriously  with  navigation  of  the  streams,  which  in  some  countries 
are  the  main  highways  of  access  to  the  heavily  populated  regions. 
Ways  and  means  should  he  considered  to  control  this  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  the  virgin  forests,  and  preliminary  studies  would  point 
the  way.  These  studies  should  include  a  careful  e.xamination  of  the 
experience  of  other  tropical  countries  where  the  same  problem  exists 
and  where  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  emphasized  that  both  the  producing 
and  consuming  nations  have  an  interest  in  the  many  cla.sses  of  in¬ 
vestigative  work  outlined  above,  for  the  former  have  something 
to  sell  and  the  latter  have  something  to  buy.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  wish  to  realize  returns  on  the  products 
of  the  forests  and  to  conserve  the  forest  resources  so  as  to  make 
these  returns  as  continuous  as  their  economic  exploitation  will 
permit.  The  consuming  nations  desire  to  know  what  the  forests 
contain  and  all  the  information  concerning  the  possibilities  of  their 
economic  utilization.  As  soon  as  sufficient  knowledge  is  obtained 
that  will  indicate  that  such  utilization  is  possible  and  on  what 
c(*n<litions,  it  is  (|uite  probable  that  the  commercial  concerns  in 
the  consuming  countries  will  be  willing  to  furnish  the  capital  necessary 
to  extract  the  products. 

This  article  and  those  that  have  preceded  it  dealing  with  other 
phases  of  forestry  have  been  published  ®  with  the  hope  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  nations  of  the  Pan  American  Union  can  be  made 
to  fully  realize  the  conditions  that  exist. 

«  The  other  urtieles  on  forestry  that  have  recently  ap|)eared  in  the  Bi  lletis  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tropical  Plant  Re»taTch  Foundation.  January,  iy2.V  p.  ,33. 

2.  Pan  American  Cooperation  in  Foreetry  Connerration,  ineliKling— 

A  Leteion  in  Tropical  Foreet  Derelopment  from  the  Philippine  lelande,  by  Maj.  (leorge  P.  .Vhern, 
and 

A  Forent  Deraetalion  Warning,  by  OilTord  Pinehot.  February,  192.').  p.  1«1. 

3.  The  United  States  as  a  Market  for  Tropical  Forest  Products,  by  Wni.  B.  Oreeley.  April,  192.').  p.  332. 

4.  tt'hgthe  United  States  is  Interested  in  Latin  American  Forest  Derelopment,  by  W.  N.  Sparhawk.  June, 
192,5.  p.  5.52. 

5.  International  Cooperation  bg  Scientific  .igencies  in  Tropical  Forestry,  by  t’ol.  Henry  S.  (Iraves.  July, 
1925.  p.  082. 

0.  Tropical  Forestry  in  Yale  Unirersity,  by  Prof.  Samuel  J.  Record,  .\ugust,  1925.  p.  796. 
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By  Hkloise  Braixerd 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Education,  Pan  American  Union 

NOW  that  so  much  interest  is  heinj;  shown  in  the  possibilities 
of  foreign  study  for  American  eollcfre  and  university  students, 
South  American  institutions  are  eomiii"  in  for  a  sliare  of 
attention.  A  presentation  of  some  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  curricula  in  the  southern  universities  may  therefore  be  enli<;hten- 
inj;  to  those  not  accjuainted  with  them. 

There  are  about  .‘i")  uniA'ei’sities  in  the  10  Ke])id)lics  of  South 
America,  also  a  jjood  many  sej)arate  professional  schools,  notably  in 
Brazil,  which  onh'  in  recent  years  has  begun  to  consolidate  its  prt)- 
fessional  institutions  into  a  somewhat  loose  university  organization. 
The  universities  are  practically  all  supporte<l  by  the  national  or  the 
State  governments,  because  the  Government  must  exercise  control 
over  professional  etlucation  leading  to  degrees,  since  in  South  America 
these  degrees  give  the  right  to  practice  a  profession. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  academic  year  in 
South  America  generally  begins  in  March  or  April  and  closes  in 
November  or  December,  except  in  Venezuela,  where  it  begins  in 
September. 

The  university  nearly  always  includes  a  school  of  law  and  generally 
one  of  medicine  with  annexed  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry. 
Engineering  is  the  next  most  common  branch,  with  architecture  as 
one  of  the  courses  or  given  in  a  separate  college.  Only  a  few  liberal 
arts  colleges  now  exist,  under  the  name  of  “Faculty  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters,”  and  one  of  these  is  in  reality  a  teachers’  college.  There 
are  four  colleges  of  education,  three  being  in  Argentina  and  one  in 
Chile.  Colleges  of  agriculture  are  found  in  three  of  the  Argentine 
universities,  and  colleges  of  commerce  in  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile.  Four  or  five  universities 
have  schools  of  line  arts.  Secondary  schools  are  freciuently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  universities,  and  in  many  cases  the  bachelor’s  degree, 
which  in  South  America  is  given  on  the  completion  of  secondary 
studies,  is  conferred  by  the  university. 


1  Based  on  official  publications.  In  some  cases  only  incomplete  leports  are  available. 
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For  admission,  graduation  from  an  official  or  accredited  secoiulary 
school  is  usually  sufficient.  Stunetimes  an  entrance  examination  is 
required  besides,  and  occasionally  a  special  preparatoiy  course,  as  for 
the  law,  medical,  and  agricultural  schools  of  the  Univei’sity  of  Buenos 
Aires.  On  the  other  hand,  somewhat  less  preparation  is  accepted  in 
certain  cases,  as  at  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  admission  to 
the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry.  The  policy  is  consistently 
followed  of  admitting  graduates  ^'f  specialized  secondary  schools  of  the 
same  type,  as,  for  instance,  allowing  the  student  to  enter  the  engineer¬ 
ing  college  from  the  lower  technical  school,  or  the  college  of  commerce 
from  the  secondary  commercial  school.  Normal  school  graduates 
are  usually  admittetl  to  all  colleges. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 


In  examining  curricula,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the  predomi¬ 
nately  technical  character  of  university  instruction.  The  secondary’ 
school,  which  is  looked  U])on  as  the  place  for  the  humanities,  gives  all 
of  the  general  cultural  preparation,  including  an  encyclopedic  survey 
of  science,  philosophy,  histor\'  of  civilization  and  considerable  study  of 
foreign  languages.  The  universities  are  thus  left  free  to  give  strictly 
professional  training.  The  courses  in  law,  medicine,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  engineering,  cover  about  the  same  number  of  years  as  tbe 
combined  preprofessional  and  professional  courses  in  the  United 
States.  The  purely  professional  aim  of  instruction  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  no  electives  are  allowed,  each  course 
being  entirely  or  almost  entirely  prescribed. 
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Wo  will  now  pxainine  briefly  the  different  eurrieuln  offered.  The 
law  eoin>>e  is  Generally  five  or  six  years  in  lenjith,  broad  in  scope, 
but  ineludin"  no  strictly  cultural  studies.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
Roman  law,  on  wliicli  Latin  American  lejjal  systems  are  based. 
International  law  Generally  figures  in  the  curriculum.  A  course  in 
•liplomacy.  of  varyin"  lenwtb,  is  often  given  in  the  law  school;  in 
IJoliA'ia  it  leads  to  the  doctorate  in  social  sciences  and  is  re(|uired  for 
entrance  uptm  a  diphuuatic  career.  Another  branch  of  the  law  school 
is  the  notarial  coui’se  of  about  three  yeai’s.  In  Spanish  America  the 
notary  must  be  familiar  with  legal  forms  and  be  able  to  draw  up  all 
kinds  of  documents,  for  which  a  rather  thorough  legal  training  is 
re(|uired. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CXIVEKSITY  OF  CHILE,  SANTIAGO 


The  medical  course  is  almost  invariably  six  years  in  length  (seven 
in  Bolivia),  and  is  dcA'oted  to  biological  science,  medical  studies, 
and  clinical  practice.  The  clinical  work  begins  about  the  third  year, 
except  that  in  ('Idle  twelve  months  of  clinical  practice  come  at  the 
end  of  the  five-year  course.  Post-graduate  courses  are  mentioned  in 
the  publications  of  the  I’niA'ersity  of  Buenos  Aires.  Schools  of 
ilentistrv  and  pharmacy  usually  coA'er  three  or  four  years. 

Engineering  schools  usually  offer  civil  engineering  and  fre(|uently 
mechanical,  mining,  electrical  or  industrial  engineering.  Six  years 
an*  generally  reipiired  for  the  course  in  civil  engineering,  four,  five 
or  six  for  the  other  branches,  and  five  years  for  architecture  (only 
four  in  ('Idle).  A  thorough  grounding  in  mathematics  is  given,  amt 
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much  theoretical  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  etc.,  together  with 
special  eufjineeriu};  subjects.  A  three-year  surveying  course  is  com¬ 
mon.  Purely  scientific  curricula  leading  to  the  doctorate  in  physical 
or  natural  sciences  in  many  cases  are  early  differentiated  from  the 
j)rofessional  ones,  instead  of  being  built  upon  them,  and  at  the 
Tniversity  of  Buenos  Aires  the  two  groups  have  not  even  one  year  in 
common.  These  courses  are  intended  for  teachers  of  science.  At 
the  ITniversity  of  Tucuman,  Argiuitina.  a  distinct  attempt  is  made  to 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CUZCO,  PERU 


give  a  practical  type  of  instruction,  and  a  trade  school  is  maintained 
by  the  College  of  Engineering. 

A  few  really  liberal  arts  courses,  leading  to  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  are 
to  be  found,  hut  even  these  seem  to  be  strictly  prescribed  as  regards 
each  major.  The  four-year  curriculum  laid  down  in  Venezuela  in¬ 
cludes  a  great  deal  of  philosojihy,  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
history,  and  one  introductory  course  in  social  sciences.  The  majors 
are  in  letters  and  in  philosophy,  the  former  reipiiring  Latin  and  (Ireek. 
At  Buenos  Aires  a  five-year  course  is  given  with  majors  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  history,  and  letters,  including  the  subjects  just  mentioned  and 
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devotin"  C()nsidora])le  time  to  the  social  sciences.  The  University  of 
San  Marcos,  Peru,  offers  courses  in  philosophy,  art,  literature, 
sociology,  history'  of  civilization  and  education.  In  some  institu¬ 
tions  a  college  of  philosophy  and  letters  exists  in  which  no  degree 
higher  than  the  A.  II.  of  the  secondary  school  is  conferred. 

Turning  to  the  colleges  of  education,  we  find  hut  four  or  five.  At 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  the  ('ollege  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
has  become  largely  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  who 
are  reiiuired  to  take  courses  in  the  science  of  education,  teaching 
methods  and  practice  teaching.  The  “Pedagogic  Institute”  of  the 
Ihiiversity  of  (’hile  has  four-year  specialized  courses  for  secondary 
school-teachers  of  Spanish,  French,  English,  (iennan,  mathematics, 
sciences,  and  historx".  The  College  of  Educational  Sciences  at  the 
I'niversity  of  La  Plata,  Argentina,  not  only  offei-s  a  variety  of  three- 
year  curricula,  hut  uses  the  modern  laboratory  method  to  a  large 
extent.  The  type  of  courses  will  he  seen  hy  a  glance  at  the  economics 
major,  which  includes  economic  and  political  geography,  finance, 
political  economy,  social  economy,  industrial  and  agrarian  legisla¬ 
tion.  statistics,  history  of  commerce,  physical  geography,  sociology, 
seminar.  Natural  sciences,  psychology,  logic,  philosophy,  history 
and  teaching  principles  and  practice  are  common  to  all  the  majors. 

Agriculture  is  a  four-year  course  in  the  Argentine  universities, 
fairly  broad  in  scope,  hut  entirely  prescribed.  The  underlying 
natural  sciences,  pure  and  applied,  with  such  subjects  a.s  farm  in¬ 
dustries  ami  buildings,  rural  economics  and  legislation,  parks  and 
gardens,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  program,  about  a  cpiarter 
of  the  time  being  devoted  to  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestry,  vet¬ 
erinary  science,  etc.  A  separate  four-year  veterinary  course  is 
offered. 

The  (’ollege  of  Economic  Sciences,  or  ('ommerce,  at  Buenos  Aires 
University,  has  a  five-year  curriculum  which  emphasizes  econoiuics 
and  includes  considerable  study  of  law.  Subjects  dealing  with  foreign 
trade  are  transportation,  tariffs,  consular  regulations,  and  interna¬ 
tional  law.  The  course  is  intended  for  graduates  of  the  secondary 
commercial  schools,  and  students  entering  from  other  institutions 
must  make  up  the  commercial  subjects.  A  three-year  course  in 
accountiuicy  is  given,  as  well  as  two-year  curricula  in  finance,  indus¬ 
try,  etc.,  for  the  (lovernment  service.  The  college  also  offers  a  con¬ 
sular  course  and  one  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 

C’oming  finally  to  the  subject  of  degree's,  we  note  two  distinct 
types,  the  professional  title  ami  the  doctor’s  degree.  The  profes¬ 
sional  titles  conferred,  which  give*  the  right  to  practice  the  correspond¬ 
ing  profi'ssion,  are  attorney-at-law,  engineer,  architi'ct,  surveyor, 
dentist,  pharmacist,  professor,  and  a  few  others,  together  with  that 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  ('bile  the  only  medical  degree  conferred 
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is  that  of  Physician  and  Surgeon.  Some  sort  of  original  project  is 
generally  retpiired  before  the  granting  of  the  professional  title.  In 
Colombia,  six  months’  practice  following  a  six-year  course  is  re- 
(piired  for  the  title  of  civil  engineer. 

For  the  doctor’s  degree  in  philosophy,  engineering,  education, 
etc.,  a  thesis  is  always  recpiired,  and  frecpiently  it  must  be  defended 
before  the  entire  faculty.  Usually  some  extra  courst^  are  also  a 
retpiisite.  There  is,  however,  no  definite  number  of  yeais  cor- 
respontling  to  the  doctorate,  the  lowest  noted  being  four  (counting 
from  secondary  school  graduation)  and  the  highest  six.  At  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  medical  school  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Biochemistry  and  Pharmacy  is  obtained  in  six  years  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Science  in  five,  while  in  the  college  of  engineering 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 


the  doctorate  in  natural  scienc(*s  reijuires  only  four  years,  that  in 
chemistry  five  yeais,  and  that  in  physical-mathematical  sciences 
six. 

All  yearly  promotions  are  based  on  examinations  which  are  either 
oral,  or  oral  and  written.  Rigid  examinations  must  be  passed  before 
any  <legree  or  professional  title  can  be  conferred. 

In  view  of  the  differences  between  the  universities  of  South  America 
and  those  of  the  United  States  in  subject  matter  and  flexibility  of 
comses,  type  of  degrees  given  for  university  work  and  time  required 
for  the  obtaining  of  certain  degrees,  as  well  as  in  the  period  covered 
by  the  academic  year,  some  difficulty  would  be  experienced  by  Ameri¬ 
can  students  in  pursuing  undergraduate  work  with  the  idea  of  ob- 
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tainin"  cmlit  toward  a  dcjjrpp  either  in  a  South  Aineriean  eountry 
or  in  the  Unitetl  States.  For  graduate  students,  however,  exeeilent 
opportunities  are  offered  for  study  and  researeh  in  sueh  lines  as  the 
Spanish  lanjjuawe,  Spanish-Aineriean  literature  and  history,  art.  areh- 
aeology,  and  foreifin  trade  subjects— opportunities  which  will  surely 
he  taken  advantage  of  more  fully  when  they  are  better  known. 
The  Pan  American  Union  will  "ladly  furnish  to  those  interested 
further  information  rejjardinji  particular  universities  or  special 
branches  of  study  in  any  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 


A  SOURCE  OF  STAPLE  FOODSTUFFS  FOR  THE  ANTILLES 


The  Dominican  Republic  aspires  to  be-  and  there  is  nothin<r 
to  hinder  the  realization  of  this  aspiration — the  main  source 
of  several  important  foodstuffs  for  the  Antilles  and,  indeed, 
there  are  many  excellent  "rounds  for  confidently  expectinj: 
that  this  condition  will  come  to  pass  in  the  near  future.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Dominicans  are  not  especially  interested  in  the  "rowin"  «)f 
sugar  cane,  for  they  are  in  general  of  the  opinion  that  since  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  already  so  widespread  in  ('uba  and  Porto  Rico,  Dominican 
agriculture  should  sjw'cialize  in  other  prmlucts,  in  order  that  the  latter 
Republic  should  not  be  a  competitor  of  the  neighboring  islands,  but 
rather  their  customer  with  regard  to  sugar,  and  their  source  of  supply 
for  other  staples. 

For  the  achievement  of  this  pur}M)se  no  other  diffitudties  art- 
apparent  than  those  which  are  part  of  all  beginnings,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  has  already  been  given  by  the  introduction  of  Dominican  corn 
into  both  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  markets,  as  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  will  recall.'  Moreover,  the  Dominican  Republic  jMtssesses 
extensive  tracts  of  ideal  laml  for  the  cultivation  of  beans,  where 
practically  all  varieties  may  be  grown.  At  present  the  nu>st  ])opidar 
in  the  domestic  market  is  the  streaked  ‘'Pompadour,”  as  fine  a  bean 
for  table  use  as  could  be  tlesired.  However,  as  this  variety  is  unknown 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Dominican  Department  of  Agriculture. 

>  See  Santo  Itomingo:  .1  Corn  Producing  Conntrg,  Bulletin  of  the  I’an  Anieric-.jn  I’liion.  Juno,  lyj,'. 
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havinjr  rcfjnrd  to  the  export  trade,  believes  it  advisable  to  promote  the 
eultivation  of  the  varieties  in  General  use  in  those  islands,  rather  than 
to  try  to  introduce  the  ‘‘Pompadour”  bean  there,  even  though  the 
department  feels  sure  that  the  flavor,  nutritive  value,  and  [irice  of 
this  variety  would  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  best  varieties  now  on 
sale,  if  (’uhan  and  Porto  Rican  imj)orters  woidd  purchase  it. 

An  e.\j)(‘rimental  crop  of  red  kidney  beans  and  black  beans  has 
lately  been  gathered  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  small  trial  ship¬ 
ments  made.  The  former  variety,  which  is  very  much  liked  in  Porto 
Rico,  finds  many  partisans  among  Dominican  farmers  because  it  also 
has  a  local  market.  However,  the  black  bean  has  jmxluced  a  crop  of 
such  excellent  quantity  and  (piality  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  will  he  only  a  short  time  before  most  of  the  Cuban  consumption  of 
this  article  of  commerce  will  he  supplied  by  the  Dominican  Republic, 
especially  since  in  size  and  attractive  appearance  the  Dominican 
pnalucf  lias  been  found  to  exccd  the  black  bean  grown  in  other 
countries. 

('ommercial  relations  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Porto 
Rico  are  greatly  facilitateil  by  the  frecpient  sailings  of  vi's.sels,  a  regular 
W(*ekly  service  being  maintained.  The  following  table  of  ex[)orts 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  for  the  last  three  years  is  of  interest  in  this 
comuM-tion: 


l’|■(MllU■|S 


1922 


1923  1924 


Fresh  fruit  . 

B»‘uns . 

Otlier  seeds 

Cacao . 

Colic*' . . 

Corn . 

VcKctafilc  fillers . . . 

Dye  wimkIs . 

Cattle  hides . 

Sole  leather . 

Honey . 

Molasses . 

Brown  sugar . 

.sugiir  cane . 

Mahogany . 

Kailroad  lies . 

•Matches . . . 

Other  liroilucls,.. 
Kc<'\l¥ir!s . 

Total . 


Tonf  Ton*  Tom 

.  4 

«7  12  17 

.  2 

2  3  H9 

.  9  . 

.Mil  3, 137  2, 97ti 

.  ;ih  2 

.  10  9 


8 


2.5 

2 

51 

46 

1.  473 

2,:*oo 

1.5 

4,646 

48,328 

67,  774 

90.2a5 

76 

140 

215 

3,875 

6.4<H 

10,  183 

fiT 

95 

1,062 

.M.:i49  I  79,9*iS  n8,5.V( 


Between  the  Dominican  Rejiuhlic  and  Cuba  communications 
are  more  infrequent  than  between  the  former  and  Porto  Rico.  The 
('uhan  Steamshij)  C’o.  will  umlouhtedly  he  forced  in  the  near  future 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  qiU‘stion  of  improving  the 
Doininican-Cuhan  service,  for  otherwise  it  may  find  itself  confronted 
with  a  competitor. 
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Dominican  exports  to  Cuba  from  1922  to  1924  were  as  follows: 


Products 

1922  ^ 

1923  '  1924 

Tons 

Tons  Tons 

Beaas . 

22 

1  49 

1 .  3 

647 

aw 

26S  '.49 

i.’is  .*>.  i:m 

1 .  13 

Vegetable  fibers . . . 

10 

9  26 

.  1H9 

1 .  317 

Sole  leather . 

.  2 

;  31 

Reexports . 

Total . 

j  2  . 

1 . 

!  937 

1 

1  466  6. 262 

i 
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CHILEAN  LENTILS 

AN  INCREASINGLY  POPITAR  DISH 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  DINNER  TABLE* 


e  c 

9 


^  I  “'illE  lentil  is  one  of  the  most  important  foods  enjoyed  by  the 
I  human  race,  although  it  has  not  been  widely  used  in  the 

I  United  States  except  by  foreigners.  The  name  is  derived 

from  the  Latin  “lenticula,”  which  is  a  diminutive  of  lens, 
and  the  lens  of  the  astronomer  and  the  scientist  is  so  named  because 
it  is  shaped  like  a  lentil  seed.  The  lentil  is  a  leguminous  plant  and 
originally  was  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  plant  grows 
to  a  height  of  about  18  inches  and  has  short,  thin,  and  smooth  pods, 
each  containing  two  seeds  shaped  like  a  double  convex  lens.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  wdth  white,  brown,  red,  and  gray  seeds. 

The  lentil  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Bible  tells  us  how  F^sau  sold  his  birthright  to  his  crafty 
brother,  Jacob,  for  a  mess  of  pottage  made  of  lentils. 

At  one  time  the  lentil  was  grown  fairly  extensively  throughout 
most  of  Europe,  the  seeds  having  been  long  used  by  the  peasants  for 
making  a  thick  soup  or  served  as  a  vegetable  like  beans,  and  the 
plant  was  regarded  in  France  anti  Germany  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  food  staples.  In  order  to  make  a  profitable  crop,  however, 
cheap  land  and  cheap  labor,  as  well  as  a  dry  soil,  are  required  and 
to-day  the  crop  in  Europe  has  come  to  be  concentrated  mostly  in 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  In  Europe  when  the  pods  begin  to 
gr()W  yellow  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  cutting  being  done  with  a  blunt 
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sickle.  The  inferior  qualities  are  ground  into  a  flour  called  “  Kraft- 
mehl,”  which  is  used  as  a  stiffening  for  soups  and  sauces,  and  the 
stalks  of  the  plant  are  used  for  cattle  fodder  after  being  steeped  in 
hot  water.  The  fine  varieties  are  prepared  for  the  table  in  different 
ways.  They  are  first  boiled  slowly  for  three  hours  until  soft  and 
then  either  mixed  -with  chopped  onions  and  fried  in  butter  or  mixed 
with  raw  sauerkraut.  They  are  also  served  with  sausages  and 
smoked  meats.  In  Austrian  restaurants  there  is  served  a  higldy 
esteemed  thick  gravy,  made  of  lentils,  flour,  and  finely  chopped 
onions  fried  in  butter.  This  sauce  is  served  with  partridge  or  quail. 

Both  in  Germany  and  France  lentils  are  often  prescribed  by  phy¬ 
sicians  for  their  patients.  The  Germans  apparently  prefer  lentils  in 
soup,  but  they  also  use  them  for  a  pottage.  In  France  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  also  large,  where  it  is  sometimes  ground  into  flour  and  made 
into  bread.  The  French  peasant  regards  the  lentil  as  a  staple  be¬ 
cause  it  is  nutritious  as  well  as  economical,  and  as  an  item  in  his 
pot-au-feu  the  lentil  is  practically  indispensable.  According  to  an 
authority,  M.  Vendrout,  of  Calais,  in  the  north  of  France  is  raised 
a  large  crop  of  lentils  which  is  used  as  food  for  horses.  Here  the 
farmer  sows  in  September  a  mixture  called  liivernache,  composed  of 
one-half  of  rye,  one-fourth  vetch,  and  one-fourth  lentils.  The  crop 
is  harvested  in  July  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  foods  for  horses, 
especially  when  they  have  heavy  work  to  do. 

According  to  analysis,  the  lentil  is  one  of  the  most  nutritive  of  all 
vegetables,  and,  unlike  the  pea  and  the  bean,  is  eaten  only  when  fully 
ripe.  It  has  the  following  percentage  composition: 


Water _  8.  4 

Protein _  25.  7 

Fat _  1 

Carbohydrates _  59.  2 

Ash _ 5.  7 


The  fuel  value  is  1,620  calories  per  pound.  As  can  be  seen  by 
this  analysis,  it  is  a  vegetable  especially  rich  in  protein. 

When  the  Spanish  adventurers  settled  Chile  among  the  European 
legumes  W'hich  they  planted  w’as  the  lentil,  and  it  is  this  variety  of 
lentil  which  is  now  recognized  in  the  United  States  as  being  far 
superior  to  any  other  kind  ever  imported.  Their  cultivation  in  Chile 
has  proved  far  more  profitable  than  that  of  beans,  peas,  or  any  other 
vegetable,  a  fact  which  has  encouraged  the  Chilean  farmer  to  pro¬ 
duce  larger  crops.  These  lentils  are  larger  than  the  European  lentils, 
“good  cookers,”  that  is,  easy  to  cook,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Prior 
to  the  World  War  the  United  States  imported  lentils  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  Europe,  but  when  this  source  of  supply  w'as  seriously 
crippled  during  the  war  the  importation  of  Chilean  lentils  began, 
and  as  a  consequence  Chile  increased  production  to  a  great  e.xtent 
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until  to-day  that  country  supplies  almost  the  entire  American  de¬ 
mand.  This  American  demand  is  growing,  probably  because  the 
American  housewife  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  dishes.  To¬ 
day  the  United  States  takes  about  4,000  tons  of  lentils  per  year  from 
Chile,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  Chile's  total  production,  the  balance 
of  which  is  consumed  locally  or  exported  to  neighboring  countries 
in  South  America,  as  well  as  to  Cuba,  France,  and  England. 

According  to  a  report  sent  by  Consul  E.  Reid  Thompson,  Concep¬ 
cion,  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Wjishington,  the  lentils 


Courtny  of  The  Grmee  licic 

A  DEALER  IN  LE.NTILS  IN  NEW  YORK 

In  the  grocery  stores  of  New  York’s  foreign  quarters,  large  (jiiantities  of  lentils  are  soUI.  Chile  now  sup¬ 
plies  nearly  the  entire  demand  in  the  I'nited  States 

exported  from  Chile  in  kilograms  and  value  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1923  and  1924  are  as  follows; 


Quantity  Value 

(kilograms)  (gold  i)esos) 

1923.... _ _ _ : . . 2,  SS.^, ‘240  $1,  321, ‘2.55 

1924 _ _ _ _ _ _  7,071,491  ‘2,616.421 


W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  with  their  long  experience  in  Chile,  have,  with 
the  passing  of  the  years,  won  the  confidence  of  the  Chilean  farmers. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  furnished  the  Chilean  agricultural  market 
with  tractors  anti  other  agricultural  im])lemeiits.  as  well  as  bags  for 
shipping  their  products.  In  like  manner  the  Grace  organization  has 
served  the  Chilean  farmer  by  buying  his  crops  and  exjiorting  them 
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to  foreign  markets,  especially  by  carrying  Chilean  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Grace  steiuners  to  New  York  and  distributing  them  through 
its  New  York  selling  oi^anization  with  its  extensive  connections. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  therefore,  with  their  excellent  facilities  for 
purchasing  the  bulk  of  the  Chilean  lentil  production,  can  assure 
buyers  in  the  United  States  of  securing  the  very  best  qualities. 

American  buyers  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they 
may  make  purchases  in  any  position,  as  the  fast  Grace  passenger  and 
freight  liners  bring  merchandise,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  New  York 
every  other  Monday,  this  being  the  most  frequent  steamship  service 
to  and  from  Chile. 

.4s  a  result  of  the  satisfaction  which  Chilean  lentils  are  giving  in 
the  American  home,  grocers  report  that  the  lentil  is  now  becoming 
an  all-year-round  dish,  where  formerly  it  was  consumed  only  during 
the  winter.  Chilean  lentils  have  become  synon3mou8  with  quality, 
and  many  an  American  grocer  proudly  states  that  he  sells  no  other 
varietj-  but  genuine  Chilean  lentils,  a  fact  which  means  much  to  the 
housewife. 

In  cases  where,  unfortunately,  Chilean  and  European  varieties  have 
been  sold  mixed,  it  was  found  that  in  cooking  some  of  the  lentils 
reached  the  proper  degree  of  softness  in  the  required  time,  while 
others  remained  hard,  the  latter  being  the  European  seeds.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  discriminating  cook  b 
now  insisting  on  receiving  Chilean  lentils  from  the  grocer.  In  this 
connection  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  canners  will  add 
to  their  prepared  products  canned  lentils,  ready  for  immediate  use 
after  heating,  as  is  the  case  with  other  foods,  such  as  soups,  baked 
beans,  and  spaghetti. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  recipes  for  preparing  Chilean 
lentib: 

Lentil  soup:  Two  cups  of  lentils,  a  piece  of  pickled  pork,  2  ounces  of  butter, 
2  or  3  cloves  or  garlic,  pepper,  and  salt,  enough  for  four  persons.  Wash  lentils 
and  soak  them  overnight.  Boil  lentils  for  one-fourth  hour,  pour  off  water  and 
add  fresh  boiling  water  with  butter  and  seasonings.  Simmer  until  lentils  are 
perfectly  soft.  Serve  hot,  with  or  without  fried  bread. 

Lentils  a  la  italiana:  Boil  slowly  lentils  with  ham  or  bacon  until  cooked.  Boil 
separately  at  the  same  time  elbow  macaroni;  drain  and  mix  with  lentils  and  serve. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  if  desired. 

Vegetarian  hamburg  steak:  Mash  2  cups  of  lentils  with  a  fork  and  bind  together 
with  2  tablespoonfiils  of  browned  butter  and  flour,  1  potato  mashed  soft  or  a 
spoonful  of  cooked  cereal.  Add  salt  and  pepper,  shape  into  a  neat  steak  1  inch 
thick  and  heat  quickly  in  the  oven.  Serve  with  the  lentil  gravy  poured  around 
and  a  pat  of  savory  butter  on  top  made  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice. 

Lentil  cakes:  A  variation  of  the  foregoing  recipe.  Instead  of  one,  make  into 
several  smaller  cakes  and  after  broiling  serve  each  on  a  square  of  thin-buttered 
54241— 25t— Boll.  9 - 6 
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toa^it.  Mash  two  bananas  smooth  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  pinch  of  pepper.  Heat  and  pour  over  each  steak 
for  sauce. 

Lentil  patties:  Mash  some  cold  boiled  potatoes,  mix  in  enough  fine  flour  so 
that  it  may  be  rolled  out  like  pastry  and  line  some  well-greased  patty  pans 
with  it.  Add  to  1  cup  of  lentils  an  egg  yolk,  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  grated 
cheese,  and  a  pinch  each  of  mustard  and  cayenne.  Fill  each  patty  case  with 
the  mixture,  cover  with  the  rolled  potato  pastry,  brush  over  with  beaten  white 
of  egg  and  with  a  sprinkling  of  crumbs,  and  bake  to  golden  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

The  lentils  in  every  instance  should  be  washed  and  soaked  overnight. 


VANQUISHED  CAPITAL 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  NOTABLE  REVIEW  OF  AN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  PUBLICATION  BY  THE  DISTINGUISHED 
BRAZILIAN  PUBLICIST.  VICENTE  LICINIO  CARDOSO 


{The  following  extracts  from  a  recent  lengthy  review  of  Henry  Ford's 
avtohiography,  by  a  well-known  publicist  of  Brazil,  which  appeared 
originally  in  one  of  the  most  important  daily  papers  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
are  specially  significant  to  Anglo-Saxon  readers,  in  that  they  clearly 
indicate  the  changing  attitude  of  the  Latin,  in  general,  as  to  the  dignity 
of  lalor  and  most  particularly,  of  intelligent  manuxil  lahor.) 

THIS  book  *  is  not  exactly  what  one  would  call  a  literary  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  much  more  than  that;  it  is  a  genuine  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought  in  action.  The  interest  lies  precisely  in  the 
vitality  which  informs  each  of  its  pages.  There  is  no  effort 
at  emphasis,  and  yet  every  statement  is  so  invested  with  the  emphasis 
of  natural  strength  that  we  instinctively  perceive  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  author,  who  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  exam¬ 
ples  of  enei^y  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  course  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  from  Watt’s 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  mankind  has  lived  in  the  realm  of 
machinery,  his  social  organizations  being  entirely  dependent  on  the 
mechanism  of  modern  industry.  But  in  all  that  time  there  was 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  development  of  truly  representative 
men  in  this  phase  of  social  evolution.  While  it  is  true  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  industrial  regime  of  the  last  century  were  developed  in 
Europe,  the  outstanding  European  tvpes  were  the  great  bankers, 

>  Ford,  Henry:  iif  Lift  and  IVork;  in  oollnbomtlun  with  Samuel  Crowtber.  New  York,  Doubleday,. 
Face  and  Co.,  1922. 
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the  appropriate  representatives  of  the  subordination  of  labor  to 
money,  and  industry  to  the  bank.  The  United  States,  after  having 
developed  a  host  of  millionaires  enriched  through  the  railway,  meat¬ 
packing,  steel,  and  various  fuel  industries,  has  produced  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  a  genuine  type  of  the  modern 
industrial,  invested  with  entirely  new  characteristics. 

Ford,  the  greatest  creator  of  wealth,  the  man  whose  capital  produces 
the  largest  amount  of  yearly  interest,  tjpifies  this  striking  reaction. 
Ho  has  revolutionized  the  motor  industry,  one  of  the  most  complex 
organizations  of  human  labor.  But  not  content  with  practical 
success  as  an  extremely  skillful  mechanic,  he  insists  on  proving  the 
fundamental  error  on  which  all  human  industries  are  based,  namely, 
the  subordination  of  the  intelligence  of  labor  to  the  brute  force  of 
capital. 

Ford,  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  cares  nothing  for  money  in 
itself,  and  he  honestly  and  fully  justifies  this  attitude  by  his  constant 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  mankind  through  tlie  great  and  real 
benefit  of  machinery  to  man  in  civilized  commimities. 

Ford  sees  in  industry  the  greatest  element  of  progress  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  he  shows  the  most  lively  interest  in  tlie  constant 
improvement  of  production  by  increasing  the  sources  of  power,  in 
the  creation  of  new  factors  in  the  furtherance  of  industry,  all  of  which 
are  calculated  to  promote  better  living  conditions  and  an  increased 
general  welfare  throughout  the  world. 

Ford  believes  in  God,  but  he  believes  still  more  in  the  uphfting  of 
mankind,  and  that  all  initiative  everywhere  should  tend  to  increase 
comfort  and  wellbeing  throughout  the  earth.  He  believes  that  it  is 
easier  to  make  a  good  man  out  of  a  well-fed  and  well-hous«id  being 
than  to  attain  spiritual  uplift  irrespective  of  the  level  of  comfort 
and  wellbeing  in  the  community.  And  it  is  this  belief  v/hich  con¬ 
stitutes  the  cliief  novelty  in  his  social  ideas. 

True,  this  same  thought  occurred  to  St.  Simon  and  Auguste  Comte, 
both  of  whom  recognized  in  the  great  industry  of  the  nineteenth 
century  decisive  elements  toward  the  good  of  mankind.  Hence  the 
idea  of  system ization  and  the  subordination  of  all  industry  to  science; 
something,  also  of  the  thought  of  Karl  Marx,  who  wished  industry 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  state;  or  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  saw  in 
industry  the  only  salvation  of  the  European  peoples,  exhausted  as 
they  were  by  heavy  taxation  for  the  senseless  purpose  of  supporting 
great  armies  and  navies. 

But  Ford  differs  from  all  the  thinkers  just  mentioned  in  the  sense 
that  he,  himself,  has  lived  his  own  ideas.  He  began  by  surpassing 
his  rivals  all  along  the  line.  Without  patrimony,  without  the  help 
of  the  bankers  arid  after  realizing  the  great  achievement  of  rising 
from  a  simple  workman  to  the  greatest  producer  on  the  globe,  he 
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speaks  to  us,  expressing  his  thoughts  honestly,  without  either  the 
exaggeration  of  a  foolish  optimism  or  the  bitterness  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  the  pessimist.  Everything  he  says  has  the  ring  of  sterling 
common  sense.  He  impresses  and  inspires  respect. 

Ford  docs  not  attack  the  actual  onpitalistic  regime.  He  admits 
that  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  hastens  to  add  that  it  must  be 
respected  since,  in  spite  of  all  its  errors  and  shortcomings,  it  offers 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  a  reality,  a  succes.sful  reality. 

There  is  nothing  utopian  in  Ford’s  idea.  He  does  not  aim  at 
reforming  society  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  manner  dreamed  of 
by  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Rousseau,  Fourrier,  St.  Simon,  or  Auguste 
Comte.  Neither  has  he  patience  with  the  schools  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance.  which  preach  humility  in  the  guise  of  sects  and  churches.  Nor 
on  the  other  hand,  has  he  any  use  for  the  aggressive  violence  of  the 
Russian  communist.  .  .  . 

Ford  is  not,  in  general,  an  enemy  to  borrowing  nor  of  bankers  as 
such,  but  he  is  opposed  to  the  capitalistic  r6gime  of  the  present  time 
which  compels  the  manufacturer  to  seek  the  banker’s  help  only  to 
find  himself  loaded  down  with  the  burden  of  interest,  instead  of 
finding  his  capital  within  his  own  labor  unit,  which  would  free  him  by 
increased  efficiency  if  properly  directed.  “Money  in  industry  is 
merely  an  instrument;  it  is  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery,’’  he 
adds,  in  refutation  of  the  common  idea  that  borrow'ed  capital  should 
direct  the  labor  and  the  industry  to  which  it  is  applied.  .  .  . 

Ford’s  greatest  discovery  is  that  while  man  during  the  centuries 
of  civilization  has  enslaved  animals  for  useful  purposes,  man  himself, 
in  the  present  age  of  machinery  and  comparatively  cheap  fuel, 
is  being  enslaved  by  animals.  That  is  why  he  is  so  anxious  to 
endow  man  with  horsepower.  Up  to  1924  his  factories  had  con¬ 
structed  10,000,000  motor  cars.  The  rate  of  production  has  been 
simply  prodigious,  having  recently  reached  7,000  motors  per  day, 
exclusive  of  farm  trucks,  which  w'ere  estimated  at  1,000,000.  Thus, 
Ford  has  endowed  humanity  with  more  than  200,000,000  horse¬ 
power,  a  figure  which  strikes  us  as  particularly  high  w’hen  we  reflect 
that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  world  would  furnish  no  more 
than  half  this  amount.  .  .  . 

Ford  maintains  that  agricultural  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
He  says  this  of  the  United  States,  where  agriculture  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  advanced,  and  the  best  equipped  in  the  world.  He  insists, 
however,  on  the  great  amount  of  time  lost  by  American  farmers, 
owing  to  their  lack  of  efficiency  as  applied  to  mechanical  rural  labor. 
And  to  prove  his  words,  in  less  than  a  month  he  equipped  a  model 
farm  of  5,000  acres  on  which  all  agricultural  operations  are  performed 
by  machinery.  .  .  . 
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Ford,  contrary  to  all  the  poets  except  Victor  Hugo,  and  to  all 
writers  and  philosophers  except  Herbert  Spencer  and  Comte  ♦  *  ♦ 
expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  away  at  once  with 
poverty  and  privilege.  He  says: 

“Privilege  and  poverty  are  both  contrary  to  nature,  but  it  is  to 
labor  and  not  the  law  that  we  must  look  for  efficient  action.”  In 
another  place  he  completes  this  thought:  “The  extreme  Socialists 
were  mistaken  in  their  statements  that  industry  would  inevitably 
crush  out  the  worker.  On  the  contrary,  modern  industry  brings  to 
the  worker  and  to  society  a  relief  which  from  day  to  day  is  becoming 
more  efficient.  Wliat  we  still  need  is  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
truly  mechanical  organization.” 

And  so  convinced  is  Ford  of  the  truth  of  his  ideas  that  he  has 
opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  largest  plant  a  school  to  which 
boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  are  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  from  both  teachers  and  workers  all  there  is  to  know  about 
modern  industrial  organization.  Ford  believes  that  the  salvation  of 
humanity  lies  neither  in  words  nor  in  books,  nor  in  the  law,  but 
that  the  secret  of  man’s  social  progress  lies  above  all  in  machinery, 
as  affording  an  indefinite  increase  of  production  and  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  direction  of  new  sources  of  energy.  . 

Ford  is  not  a  follower  of  Nietzsche.  He  is  incapable  of  entertain¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  relieving  society  through  the  elimination  of  the 
invalid  and  the  weak.  Neither  would  he,  notwithstanding  his 
religious  character,  advise  the  rich  to  spend  any  part  of  their  fortune 
in  the  building  of  asylums  and  other  benevolent  institutions. 

Ford  has  discovered  a  new  method — a  method  at  once  better, 
healthier,  and  more  honest;  he  has  discovered  .  .  .  that  all 

things  in  nature  are  useful — even  the  invalid  and  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  who  need  neither  pity  nor  charity,  but  simply  work,  being 
in  this  regard  no  whit  different  from  people  who  are  well.  .  . 

The  secret  of  better  production  on  the  part  of  the  worker  lies  in 
preventing  him  from  having  to  think  of  extraneous  things  when  at 
work;  in  other  words,  preventing  him  from  thinking  about  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  own  life  and  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him. 
This  explains  the  high  wages  paid  by  Ford  in  preference  to  annual 
bonuses,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  method,  first  instituted 
in  1914,  has  yielded  double  profit  both  to  the  worker  and  the 
factory.  . 

The  secret  of  Ford’s  overwhelming  success  lies  without  any 
manner  of  doubt  in  his  reftpect  for  labor,  and  particularly  the  labor 
of  other  men.  ... 


RATIFICATION  OF 
THE  SANTIAGO  TRADE 
CONVENTION  V  /. 

The  recent  ratification  of  the  Santiago  Trade-Mark  Conven¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  brings  the  total  number  of  ratifi¬ 
cations  to  six,  the  required  number  for  the  convention  to 
become  effective.  All  the  ratifications  have  not,  however, 
been  deposited  with  the  Government  of  Chile  and  the  convention  is 
not  to  become  effective  until  30  days  after  the  last  deposit. 

The  Inter- American  Trade-Mark  Convention,  signed  at  Santiago 
on  April  28,  1923,  represents  the  second  definite  step  toward  making 
secure  the  rights  to  trade-marks  used  in  trade  between  the  American 
Republics.  Being  the  most  modern  arrangement  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  registration  of  trade-marks,  it  may  be  said  to  embody  the 
most  advanced  principles  of  international  trade-mark  protection. 

The  convention  of  1923  is,  properly  speaking,  a  revision  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  convention  of  1910  for  the  inter-American  registration 
of  trade-marks.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  Santiago  convention  aims 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  abuses  to  which  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  Anglo-American  trade-mark  law  and  the  trade-mark 
law  of  Latin  American  countries  has  given  rise.  “This  system,” 
remarked  an  eminent  Argentine  trade-mark  authority,  while  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  principles  prevailing  in  Latin  American  trade-mark  law, 
in  connection  with  the  convention  of  1910,  “undoubtedly  lends  itself 
to  acts  of  piracy  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  persons,  and  one  of 
the  principal  purposes  in  adopting  this  convention  (1910)  has  been 
to  establish  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  right  to  a  trade-mark 
is  acquired  by  prior  use  and  not  by  simple  priority  in  perfecting 
registration.” 

While  this  statement  is  a  broad  enunciation  of  the  objects  contem¬ 
plated  by  both  the  convention  of  1910  and  the  convention  of  1923, 
it  expresses  concisely  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  an 
inter-American  trade-mark  arrangement  and  the  ends  sought  to  be 
accomplished. 

ARRANGEMENT  INITIATED  BY  CONVENTION  OF  1910 

The  convention  of  1910  provided  for  the  creation  of  two  registra¬ 
tion  bureaus — one  at  Habana  and  the  other  at  Rio  de  Janiero — for 
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the  purpose  of  executing  the  provisions  of  the  convention  relating  to 
international  registration  of  trade-marks.  The  countries  ratifying 
the  convention  were  divided  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  northern 
was  to  be  served  by  the  Habana  office  and  the  southern  by  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  office.  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  convention 
any  person  possessing  a  trade-mark  registered  in  one  of  the  signatory 
countries  could  register  it  in  the  other  signatory  countries  by  filing 
a  single  application  through  the  trade-mark  registration  office  of  his 
country.  This  international  registration  was  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  single  fee  of  $50.  With  the  exchange  of  the  necessary 
number  of  ratifications  the  Habana  bureau  for  the  international 
registration  of  trade-marks  was  established  in  September,  1919. 

The  United  States,  Costa  Rica,  (  uba,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Honduras  subsequently  withdrew,  but  the  convention  is 
still  effective  as  to  the  other  countries. 

OBJECTIONS  REMOVED  BY  RE\TSION  OF  CONVENTION  OF  1910 

Certain  inadequacies  in  the  text  and  conflict  in  principle  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  failure  of  a  greater  number  of  countries  to  respond 
to  the  proposal.  The  chief  objection  to  the  arrangement  was  the 
obligation  imposed  on  the  signatory  countries  to  accept  for  registra¬ 
tion  trade-marks  transmitted  by  the  central  bureau  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  return  in  revenue.  Another  objection  of  compelling  force 
was  the  superiority  given  to  certain  rules  of  law  established  by  the 
convention  over  municipal  law. 

To  remove  these  fundamental  objections  and  achieve  greater  una¬ 
nimity  wdth  regard  to  an  arrangement  for  inter-American  protection 
of  trade-marks  it  became  necessary  to  revise  the  convention  of  1910. 
The  revision  was  accomplished  at  the  fifth  Pan  American  conference, 
and  the  convention  of  Santiago  was  signed  on  April  26,  1923.  The 
countries  subscribing  to  the  articles  of  the  convention  are  Venezuela, 
Panama,  United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  Salvador,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Paraguay,  Dominican  Republic,  Honduras,  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Haiti. 

The  convention  of  1923  alters  the  convention  of  1910  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  three  new  fundamental  propositioas:  First,  the  rejection 
of  the  principle  of  single  registration  ;*second,  the  recognition  of  the 
municipal  law  of  each  vState  as  supreme  in  judicial  and  administrative 
matters;  and,  thbd,  a  more  detailed  definition  of  the  nature  of  rights 
existing  prior  to  the  registration  of  the  traile-mark. 

SELECTIVE  REGISTRATION  A  FEATURE  OF  THE  1923  CONVENTION 

One  of  the  novel  features  introduced  in  the  Santiago  convention, 
and  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  provision  in  the  Madrid 
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arrangement  of  1891  or  the  Buenos  Aires  convention  of  1910,  is  that 
of  selective  r^istration.  The  convention  provules  that  an  applicant 
for  international  registration  of  his  trade-mark  mu^st  state  in  his 
application  the  countries  in  which  he  desires  to  have  his  trade-mark 
registered.  The  application  then  is  forwarded  by  the  registration 
bureau  to  each  of  the  countries  designated.  Upon  acceptance  of  the 
trade-mark  for  registration  the  applicant  must  pay  the  fees  exacted 
by  the  law  of  each  country  in  addition  to  the  fee  of  $50  which  he  paid 
to  the  central  bureau  upon  filing  his  international  application. 
Trade-marks  so  registered  are  considered  equivalent  to  trade-marks 
registered  under  the  municipal  law  and  are  entitled  to  equal  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  term  provided  in  the  law. 

The  assimilation  of  trade-marks  roistered  under  the  convention 
with  those  registered  under  the  law  of  the  country  in  all  important 
respects  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  principles  announced  in  the 
convention  of  1910.  Under  that  convention  international  trade¬ 
marks  occupied  a  position  distinct  from  national  trade-marks,  and 
the  term  of  registration  was  unlimited. 

CONVENTION  ADOPTS  EQUITABLE  THEORY — LEGAL  PRINCIPLES 
UNIMPAIRED 

The  important  difference  in  doctrine  between  the  two  conventions 
is  found  in  the  declaration  of  the  effect  that  is  to  be  given  to  trade¬ 
mark  rights  acquired  in  one  country  when  these  rights  are  claimed  in 
the  other  countries.  The  convention  of  1910  laid  down  the  rule  that 
a  trade-mark  registered  in  one  country  was  to  be  regarded  as  registered 
in  the  other  countries  after  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
convention,  and  provided  that  the  rights  of  third  parties  were  not 
impaired  or  the  law  of  the  country  violated. 

The  convention  of  1923  distinguishes  between  the  right  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  trade-mark  and  the  right  to  acquire  ownership.  It  leaves 
unimpaired  the  principles  of  the  municipal  law  of  each  country  upon 
which  the  right  of  trade-mark  ownership- rests.  Thus,  the  common 
law  principle  of  user  in  the  United  States  is  preserved  and  the  civil 
law  principle  of  registration  in  the  Latin  American  countries  is  kept 
intact.  The  determination  of  the  right  of  property  in  a  trade-mark 
depends  exclusively  upon  the  law  of  the  country. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  mqpicipal  law  is  supreme  with  respect  to 
the  substantive  right  of  trade-mark  ownership,  the  convention,  by 
giving  effect  to  the  theory  of  international  respect  for  rights  acquired 
in  one  country,  establishes  certain  rules,  through  the  operation  of 
which  greater  security  is  given  to  a  trade-mark  right  acquired  in  one 
country  and  cla’uned  in  another  country  of  the  union  by  relating  the 
application  back  to  the  country  of  origin  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  priorities  of  respective  applicants. 
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The  operation  of  this  principle  would  follow  logically  from  a  reason¬ 
able  construction  of  article  2  and  article  5,  sections  1  to  4,  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1923.  Article  2  declares  that  the  date  upon  which  an 
application  for  registration  through  the  inter-American  bureau  is 
filed  in  the  country  of  origin  shall  establish  a  priority  in  favor  of  the 
applicant  in  the  absence  of  other  proof  of  ownership.  This  priority 
date  is  not  of  great  practical  importance  because,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  file  an  international  appli¬ 
cation  in  anticipation  of  future  inter-American  trade.  Through  the 
selective  method  recognized  by  the  Santiago  convention,  it  would 
not  only  be  necessary  to  make  an  application  to  the  proper  bureau 
but  also  designate  countries  in  which  registration  is  to  be  made.  It 
is  submitted  that  the  only  effect  of  an  inter-American  application  in 
relation  to  priority  is  to  deterniine  the  award  of  priority  in  the 
countries  where  registration  is  to  be  made  and  not  in  all  the  States  of 
the  union. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  CAIJCELLATION  OF  WRONGFUL  REGISTRATIONS 

The  rules  laid  down  in  article  5,  section  2,  of  the  convention  are  of 
more  far-reaching  importance,  since  they  concern  the  final  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  controversies  over  the  right  of  ownership  of  a  trade-mark 
claimed  by  two  or  more  parties.  This  article  provides  that  when¬ 
ever  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  in  one  country  is  denied  protection 
in  another  signatory  country  because  of  prior  registration  or  applica¬ 
tion  by  another,  he  may  have  recourse  to  the  judicial  or  adminis¬ 
trative  tribunals  in  that  country  and  establish  his  right  of  ownership 
by  proving  any  one  of  the  following  propositions: 

1(1)  That  he  had  legal  protection  for  his  mark  in  any  of  the  contracting  States 
before  the  date  of  application  for  the  registration  which  he  seeks  to  cancel; 
(2)  that  the  registrant  had  no  right  to  the  ownership,  use,  or  employment  of  the 
registered  mark  at  the  date  of  its  deposit;  or  (3)  that  the  mark  covered  by  the 
registration  which  he  seeks  to  cancel  has  been  abandoned. 

The  language  of  article  5  is  obviously  intended  against  fraudulent 
appropriation  of  trade-marks.  This  article  could  not  consistently 
apply  where  the  trade-mark  thus  sought  to  be  canceled  has  been 
registered  or  owned  in  good  faith  in  the  country,  although  the  same 
or  similar  trade-mark  was  owned  and  used  by  another  in  another 
signatory  country  at  a  prior  date.  Such  a  construction  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  declared  principles  of  the  convention, 
for  it  is  stated  in  express  terms  that  the  ownership  of  a  trade-mark 
is  recognized  upon  three  conditions — the  requirements  of  the 
convention  must  be  fulfilled,  the  rights  of  third  parties  must  be 
preserved,  and  the  trade-mark  must  be  of  a  lawful  character. 
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PERIOD  OF  LIMITATIONS  IN  CONTESTED  PROCEEDINGS 

The  administration  of  each  country  may  refuse  to  register  the 
trade-mark  if  it  is  unlawful  in  character  or  not  susceptible  of  regis¬ 
tration  (common  d('signation),  or  if  it  resemhles  a  trade-mark 
already  registered  in  favor  of  another  person  for  the  same  class  of 
goods.  The  proper  inter-American  bureau  must  ho  notified  of  the 
rejection,  and  within  90  days  following  this  notification  the  applicant 
may  answer  the  objection.  If  registration  is  denied  because  of  prior 
conflicting  registration,  the  applicant  may  sue  for  the  cancellation 
of  the  registered  trade-mark,  should  he  have  a  better  right  thereto 
on  any  of  the  grounds  enumerated  above.  This  action  for  cancella¬ 
tion  must  be  brought  within  one  year  following  refusal  of  registration, 
or  within  two  years  after  the  convention  of  1923  enters  into  effect. 

A  limitation  on  this  action  is  placed  in  section  4  of  article  5. 
Tliis  section  states  that  the  right  to  have  a  trade-mark  canceled 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  trade-marks  “  the  registration  or  deposit 
of  which  is  already  beyond  question  under  national  legislation.” 
No  doubt  this  refers  to  such  registrations  as  have  become  conclusive 
because  of  the  running  of  the  statutory  period  (for  example,  five 
years  in  Brazil)  or  because  the  right  of  ownership  of  the  trade-mark 
can  not  be  disputed  according  to  the  principles  of  municipal  law. 
The  latter  view  creates  an  apparent  inconsistency  between  sections 
4  and  2  of  article  5. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  PROVISIONS  TO  MEET  APPARENT 
INCONSISTENCIES 

This  inconsistency,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
convention  must  be  read  as  a  whole  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
construction  of  what  appear  to  be  contradictory  statements. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  convention,  two 
fundamental  principk«  are  to  be  obsi'rved:  First,  the  supremacy  of 
municipal  law  in  judicial  and  afiministrative  matters;  and  second, 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  third  parties.  Viewing  sections  2 
and  4  of  article  5  in  the  light  of  these  princij)les,  the  logical  con¬ 
struction  to  be  reached  is  that  a  trade-mark  may  be  canceled,  either 
through  the  application  of  municipal  law  or  through  the  application 
of  section  2  of  article  5  of  the  convention,  provided  this  does  not 
operate  in  derogation  of  rights  honestly  and  legitimately  acquired 
under  the  municipal  law. 

The  last  clause  of  section  4,  making  the  provisions  of  section  2 
applicate  to  renewals,  is  of  rather  doubtful  efficacy.  Public  policy 
demands  that  the  period  within  which  an  adverse  claim  to  property 
may  he  presented  must  be  limited.  By  the  municipal  law  of  some 
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Latin  American  Republics  not  only  the  remedy  but  also  the  right  of 
dis[>uting  trade-mark  ownership  is  cut  off  after  a  certain  term,  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  to  five  years.  It  would  follow,  then,  a  fortiori  that  if  a 
trade-mark  had  been  on  the  register  for  10  or  20  years  the  rights 
should  be  concluded  in  favor  of  the  registrant.  For  this  reason  it 
would  appear  that  the  last  clause  of  section  4,  if  invoked  at  all,  will 
have  A  limited  application,  perhaps  only  in  those  countries  where  a 
renewal  is  regarded  in  effect  as  a  new  registration. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PLANS  IN  GENERAL 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1910,  particularly 
with  reference  to  administrative  measures,  have  been  carried  over 
into  the  convention  of  1923.  The  plan  of  two  international  registra¬ 
tion  bureaus,  to  bo  located  at  Ilabana  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  retained. 
These  bureaus  are  intended  merely  to  transmit  applications  for 
international  registrations,  distribute  the  fees,  and  carry  on  the  work 
of  maintaining  the  union. 

The  Santiago  convention  of  1923  will  not  become  effective  until  30 
daj's  following  receipt  of  ratification  of  the  necessary  one-third  of  the 
18  signatory  countries.  Until  that  time  the  convention  of  1910 
remains  in  force.  The  rights  acquired  under  the  convention  of  1910 
will  not  be  disturbed  upon  its  displacement  by  the  convention  of 
1923,  and  no  further  obligations  will  bo  imposed  on  persons  who  had 
registered  their  trade-marks  under  that  convention. 

Six  countries  already  have  ratified  the  convention  of  1923:  Brazil, 
January  12,  1924;  Guatemala,  May  8,  1924;  Paraguay,  June  5,  1924; 
Cuba,  August  2,  1924;  Costa  Rica,  October  28,  1924;  and  the  United 
States,  February  24,  1925.  -All  the  ratifications  have  not  yet  been 
deposited  with  the  Government  of  Chile.  The  convention  will  enter 
into  force  after  30  days  have  elapsed  following  the  last  deposit. 
Ratification  has  been  recommended  to  the  Colombian  Legislature  by 
the  President  of  Colombia  and  early  action  is  expected. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY. 


AND  COMMERCE 


ARGENTINA 

Report  on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. — In  his  message 
read  before  Congress  on  May  14,  1925,  the  President  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  during 
the  year  May,  1924-May,  1925,  including  statistics  on  the  export  of 
various  grains  during  1923  and  1924: 


Grains 

1 

1923  j 

j 

1924 

Percent¬ 
age  of  In¬ 
crease 

Wheat . 

Metric  toru 
3,721,875 
1,03.%  788 
458,453 
62,233 

Metric  tont 
4,423,708 
1,472,251 
719,608 
182,855 

8.8 

42.1 

56.9 

193.8 

2,859,215 

3,452 

4, 561, 157 
7,492 

50.5 

117.0 

.Igricultural  inptruction  has  been  improved  by  means  of  new  experiment 
stations  and  schools,  while  regional  agronomists  are  efficiently  aiding  the  farmer. 

The  livestock  situation  has  returned  to  normalcy,  the  slaughter  of  beef  having 
increased  1,000,000  head  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  dairy  industry  has  advanced  so  that  Argentine  butter  made  of  pasteurized 
cream  commands  the  best  prices  in  European  markets.  The  manufacture  of 
cheese  for  export  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Tandil  School.  Twenty-six  coopera¬ 
tive  dairies  with  modern  equipment  have  been  established  and  furnish  remuner¬ 
ative  business  to  a  considerable  number  of  dairymen. 

Reports  on  weather  conditions,  statistics,  and  the  publicity  service  keep  the 
country  informed  exactly  as  to  crop  predictions  and  harvests,  the  latter  service 
giving  daily,  by  radio,  market  prices  and  reports. 

Instructive  pamphlets  to  the  number  of  667,944  were  ready  for  distribution  in 
March,  when  the  schools  opened,  serving  as  textbooks  in  agricultural  classes. 
The  year  1925  is  expected  to  show  the  national  supply  of  petroleum  and  its  by¬ 
products  sufficient  for  national  demand.  An  arrangement  with  the  governments 
of  the  Provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy  will  permit  the  opening  of  another  large 
oil  field  similar  to  that  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia. 

Foreign  and  national  expositions. — The  Second  Argentine 
Industrial  Congress  will  be  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  October  12, 
1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni6n  Industrial  Argentina.  As 
the  first  Congress,  held  last  year,  was  a  great  success,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  second  Congress  will  further  stimulate  national  industry. 

The  Argentine  Rural  Society  having  unanimously  decided  to  make 
the  stock  show  to  be  held  April  17  to  30,  1926,  international  in  its 
nature,  the  society  in  question  has  sent  Sefior  Juan  C.  Rollino  as  its 
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delegate  to  Europe  to  invite  the  stock  breeders  of  Denmark,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  France  to  participate. 

As  the  railroad  uniting  Buenos  Aires  to  La  Paz  was  to  be  completed 
in  July,  1925,  the  Uni6n  Industrial  Argentina  su^ested  the  sending 
of  a  train  of  exhibit  cars  to  tlie  Bolivian  Centenary  Exposition,  which 
might  visit  the  principal  Bolivian  cities  and  on  its  return  visit  also 
the  cities  of  northern  Argentina. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  recently  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Argentine  committee  in  charge  of  Argentina’s  participation  in  the 
Ibero-American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville,  Spain,  on  April  17, 
1927. 

BOLIVIA 

General  bureau  of  mines  and  petroleum. — ^Under  this  title  a 
new  office  has  been  established,  with  the  following  personnel:  Director 
general;  chief  of  the  national  corps  of  engineers,  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  La  Paz  Departmental  Ser\'ice  of  Mines;  and  a 
geologist.  The  School  of  Mines,  at  present  under  the  supe  •A'ision  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  will  now  be  directed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Petroleum. 

Promotion  of  immigration. — The  Government  has  autho  ized  the 
Bolivian  Oil  and  Land  Syndicate  (Ltd.)  to  commence  work  on  the 
various  projects  contained  in  a  plan  submitted  to  the  Gove  nment 
sometime  ago  and  approved  by  a  decree  of  June  2,  1923.  These 
include  opening  a  port  on  Lake  Gaiba,  which  is  located  in  the  ext'eme 
southeastern  part  of  the  Republic,  constructing  a  railroad  from  that 
point  to  Santo  Corazdn,  bringing  from  100  to  3,000  colonists  to  that 
section  within  four  years,  and  establisliing  various  industries  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Republic. 

Railroad  construction. — The  proposal  made  by  the  Bolivian 
Railway  Co.  for  completing  the  railroad  from  Potosl  to  Sucre  has 
been  accepted,  and  work  has  now  commenced.  As  this  section  of  the 
road  is  not  very  long,  railway  connections  will  soon  be  established 
between  the  historic  city  of  Sucre  and  the  g  eat  mining  center  of 
Potosf. 

Another  railroad  of  great  economic  importance  is  the  Atocha- 
Tupiza  road,  wliich  will  sho  tly  be  opened  to  t  ’affic,  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  last  the^e  remained  only  20  kilometers  to  be  completed. 
Tills  railroad  will  link  the  Bolivian  railway  system  with  that  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  thereby  permitting  direct  railway  communica¬ 
tion  between  Buenos  Aires,  Potosf,  and  La  Paz,  and  thence  to  Pacific 
ports. 

BRAZIL 

Cotton. — ^According  to  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  May 
3,  1925,  the  estimated  cotton  crop  for  1924-25  is  131,118  metric  tons, 
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that  of  the  preceding  year  having  been  124,875  tons.  Unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  prevented  the  realization  of  as  large  an  increase 
as  was  anticipated.  The  Federal  Cotton  Service  has  completed 
arrangements  for  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Pard,  Bahia,  Minas 
Geraes,  Parahyba,  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Sergipe,  Maranhao,  Pernambuco, 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceard  and  Alagoas,  in  the  first  five  of  which 
a  large  increase  in  the  area  planted  to  cotton  is  noted.  The 
Federal  Government,  which  maintains  two  cott«)n  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  seed  farm,  distributed  ft)r  the  last  crop  175,500  kilograms 
of  seed.  The  Government  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  cotton 
exchange  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  cities.  The  States  leading  in 
this  year’s  crop  were  as  follows: 


States 

Metric 

tons 

Area 

planted 

(hectares) 

3I,2M> 
18,012 
IS,  120 
13,045 
13,128 
12,400 

130,070 
70.SSS 
73.740 
08,747 
64, 130 
01,074 

Agricultural  products. — The  Agricultural  Statistics  Service, 
started  in  1920,  gives  the  value  of  Brazilian  agricultural  products  in 
1923-24  as  7,415,769  contos  of  reis.  The  following  table  of  the  value 
of  the  chief  products  of  this  class,  prepared  by  the  service  just 
mentioned,  is  of  interest: 


Products 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Value  in  contos  of  reis 

Brandy . . . 

33,430 

54,065 

89,460 

76.504 

Alcohol . . . . 

6,472 

14,863 

15,966 

24,9.54 

Alfalfa . 

59,805 

74,240 

86,060 

100,978 

Cotton . 

485,992 

499, 870 

628,6.50 

686,813 

318, 132 

204,940 

30Q;668 

307,744 

Sugar . 

417,310 

418,203 

622,948 

017, 4<« 

Oats . 

3,489 

3,500 

2,017 

2,878 

Potatoes . . . . . . . . 

76,341 

114,  .540 

104,204 

119,234 

Kubher _ _ _ _ _ 

97,374 

74, 5.53 

581704 

6.3,000 

Cacao . . . 

01, 053 

41,679 

61,903 

00,708 

Coffee . 

1,025,993 

1,267,154 

2,851,839 

2,622,408 

9.802 

8, 139 

8,367 

Barley . 

5,207 

6;004 

2,  ns 

2;  985 

2^000 

22,750 

Coconuts. . . . . . . 

7.807 

14, 7.50 

17,312 

22;  091 

Manioc  Qour.. . . . . . . . . . . 

114,462 

141,704 

134,034 

246.110 

Beans . 

232,  .tlO 

197,535 

220,611 

256,870 

Tobacco _ _ _ _ _ _ 

129, 0-M) 

159, 4.34 

177,241 

225,041 

Herva  matte . 

150,000 

n,039 

ns;  008 

192;  830 

Com . . . 

949,210 

688,037 

1,027,293 

1,224,340 

Wheat . 

07,923 

09,605 

40,089 

04,694 

Wine . 

23,640 

37,521 

so;  960 

50,571 

CHILE 


t 


Railway  and  inanwAY  council. — The  railway  and  highway 
council  constituted  by  a  recent  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
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Works,  Commerce  and  Communications  held  its  first  session  on 
May  12,  1925,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  aforementioned  minister. 

A  committee  of  t^e  council  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  general  plan 
for  railways  and  highways,  on  which  future  construction  will  be 
based. 

Nitrate  industry. — Last  May  the  Association  of  Nitrate  Pro¬ 
ducers  proposed  to  the  Government  that  the  export  tax  on  nitrate 
be  reduced  two  English  shillings  per  metric  quintal,  provided  that 
the  association  reduced  its  sale  price  four  shillings  per  metric  quintal, 
in  order  to  compete  on  more  advantageous  terms  with  artificial 
fertilizers.  After  a  committee  a})pointed  by  the  Government  had 
studied  the  problem  and  rendered  its  report,  it  was  decided  that  as 
the  proposal  would  affect  the  national  finances  to  the  extent  of 
£1,000,000  it  should  be  referred  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  for 
decision. 

In  submitting  its  proposal  to  the  Government,  the  Association 
of  Nitrate  Producers  presented  a  table  showing  calculations  of  the 
increased  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  According  to  this  table,  world 
production  of  pure  nitrogen  in  1913  was  823,000  metric  tons,  of 
which  450,000  tons,  or  54.7  per  cent,  were  in  the  form  of  Chilean 
nitrate,  the  remainder  being  obtained  from  sulphate  of  ammonia 
by-products,  synthetic  cyanamide,  nitrate  of  lime,  etc.  In  1923,  of 
the  world  production  of  947,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  only  305,000 
tons,  or  32.2  per  cent,  were  derived  from  Chilean  nitrate,  while  the 
rest  was  artificial. 

The  Merairio  of  Santiago  states  that  the  approximate  annual 
capacity  of  all  the  nitrate  plants  in  Chile  is  4,500,000  metric  tons 
per  year,  but  that  in  1924  production  was  only  2,400,000  tons;  and 
that  the  83  plants  in  operation,  whose  monthly  productive  capacity 
is  2,500  tons,  are  producing  only  1,900  tons,  while  64  plants  are  idle. 

COLOMBIA 

Sugar  production. — The  publicity  and  information  department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industries  has  recently  received  figures  on  the 
sugar  production  of  1925  which  show  a  considerable  increase  over 
that  of  previous  years,  due  to  more  extensive  plantings  and  new 
machiner}^  In  1921  the  sugar  production  w’as  114,126  sacks;  in 
1924,  125,509  sacks;  and  in  the  first  five  months  of  1925,  270,000 
sacks  from  the  principal  plantations,  none  of  the  smaller  ones  being 
included. 

Boats  for  the  Magdalena. — The  National  Government  has 
recently  signed  a  contract  for  200,000  pesos  with  representative  of 
a  German  firm  for  the  construction  of  five  boats  to  be  delivered 
completely  equipped  at  the  shipyards  in  Barranquilla  in  September, 
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1925.  These  boats,  especially  constructed  with  a  light  draft  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Magdalena  Hiver,  are  to  cany  mail  from 
Barranquilla  to  other  river  ports. 

Government  buys  CCcuta-Pamplona  Kailroad. — The  press 
reports  the  purchase  for  420,000  pesos  of  the  21-kilometer  section 
of  the  Cticuta-Pamplona  Railroad  running  from  Cdcuta  to  Esme- 
raldas.  According  to  the  contract  the  construction  company  will 
charge  1,500  pesos  for  each  kilometer  of  track  completed  from 
Esmeraldas  to  Pamplona, the  Government  furnishing  the  construction 
equipment  and  materials. 

Radio. — Wireless  apparatus  has  been  installed  on  the  Government 
boats  plying  between  river  ports  on  the  Magdalena,  so  that  they  may 
communicate  with  the  wireless  stations  at  Barrancabermeja,  Bar¬ 
ranquilla,  Bogotd,  and  other  points.  The  installation  was  carried 
out  by  an  expert  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs. 
With  the  help  of  this  expert  the  Secretary  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs 
is  preparing  a  bill  for  wireless  regulation  to  be  presented  to  the  next 
Congress. 

COSTA  RICA 

Foreign  tr.\de. — The  President’s  message  read  before  Congress 
on  May  1,  1925,  states  the  following: 

The  imports  for  the  year  1924  amounted  to  48,012,068  colones  and  the  exports 
to  66,290,931.08  colones,  with  a  balance  favorable  to  the  country  of  18,248,863.08 
colones.  Of  the  1924  exports,  coffee  amounted  to  33,709,890.08  colones,  or  50.90 
per  cent,  the  remainder  being  bananas,  worth  24,261,603  colones;  precious  metals, 
2,691,892  colones;  cacao  2,902,302  colones;  hard  woods,  912,748  colones;  hides, 
248,931  colones;  sugar,  212,004  colones;  various  fruits,  330,053  colones;  and  other 
products,  991,508  colones. 

Radio. — The  station  of  the  International  Radiograph  Co.  of  Costa 
Rica,  built  witliin  the  last  year,  is  located  at  Parafso.  In  addition  to 
the  towers  there  are  workshops,  buildings  and  quarters  for  the  staff. 
The  company  will  soon  be  ready  for  business,  having  already  received 
messages  from  Europe,  South  America,  and  Canada. 

A  business  firm  of  San  Jos6  is  planning  to  install  microphones  in 
the  band  stand  of  the  Parque  Central  for  the  broadcasting  of  the 
concerts  given  there. 

CUBA 

Production  of  sugar  mills. — On  June  15,  1925,  the  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  1924-25  crop  had  reached  4,965,000  long  tons  against 
4,025,296  tons  on  the  same  date  of  1924. 

Road  construction. — During  the  present  year  the  Government 
has  mode  several  appropriations  for  building  new  highways  and  com¬ 
pleting  others  already  under  construction,  including  the  following: 
For  extending  the  road  from  Uni6n  to  Bolondr6n,  $11,414;  highway 
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from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Cobre,  $38,963;  road  from  Habana  to  Mana¬ 
gua,  $10,068;  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  San  Luis  highway,  $70,000;  road 
from  Caimito  to  Capellanlas,  $60,000;  and  road  from  Limonar  to  Coli- 
seo  highway,  $50,000.  For  building  two  sections  of  road,  one  from 
Cienfuegos  to  Manicaragua  and  the  other  from  Cienfuegos  to  Cuma- 
nayagua,  the  sum  of  $240,000  has  been  allotted. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  1924. — Exports 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  during  1924  reached  a  value  of 
$30,262,986,  showing  an  increase  of  $4,220,075  over  those  of  the  year 
1923.  The  value  of  the  principal  products  exported  was  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Sugar,  $21,682,556;  cacao,  $2,793,502;  tobacco,  $2,279,314;  and 
coffee,  $863,531.  The  imports  for  the  same  year  reached  a  declared 
value  of  $21,580,571,  an  increase  of  $3,335,489  over  the  previous  year, 
1923. 

Sugar  crop  i-xir  1924-25. — The  production  of  sugar  up  to  March 
1,  1925,  reached  a  total  of  113,378  short  tons,  compared  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  the  same  date  in  1924  of  111,173  short  tons. 

Exportation  op  agricultural  products. — See  page  953. 

ECUADOR 

Cultivation  of  cotton. — ^An  Italian  agricultural  mission  arrived 
recently  in  Ecuador  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  establishing  cotton 
plantations  on  a  lai^e  scale  in  the  Province  of  Manabl,  where  both 
the  climate  and  soil  offer  special  attractions  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
important  crop.  The  seeds  selected  by  the  agricultural  experts  for 
use  in  Ecuador  belong  to  the  Tanguis  variety,  noted  for  the  very 
large  yield  of  the  crops,  which  is  said  to  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  variety.  Plantations  of  well-selected 
Tanguis  cottonseed  produces  four  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six 
crops,  replanting  being  necessary  only  every  five  years.  Successful 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  Ecuador  will  mean  opening  up  another  im¬ 
portant  source  of  revenue. 

Exports  through  Guayaquil  during  1924. — The  total  amount 
of  national  merchandise  exported  through  the  customhouse  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  during  the  year  1924  amounted  to  54,435,835  kilos,  valued  at 
44,463,811  sucres,  while  foreign  merchandise  exported  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  402,542  kilos,  valued  at  140,628  sucres,  giv¬ 
ing  a  total  of  both  native  and  foreign  merchandise  exported  through 
this  customhouse  of  54,838,377  kilos,  valued  at  44,604,439  sucres. 

Machinery  for  flour  mill. — The  Government  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  private  individual  for  importing  machinery  to  establish 
54241— 25t— Bull.  9 - 6 
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flour  mills  in  the  coast  towns.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  wheat  is  not 
produced  in  the  Republic  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  domestic 
demands,  the  contractor  is  released,  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
agreement,  from  paying  all  import  duties  on  this  commodity  for  a 
period  of  10  years. 

GUATEMALA 

All  America  Cables  Office. — Government  permission  has  been 
received  by  the  All  America  Cables  Co.  for  the  establishment  of  an 
ofiice  in  Guatemala  City. 

Railroad  to  Los  Altos. — The  Allgemeine  Elektricitaets  Gesell- 
schaft  of  Berlin  has  a  contract  with  the  Guatemalan  Government  to 
continue  and  complete  the  Ferrocarril  de  Los  Altos. 

Increased  building  in  Guatemala  City. — According  to  press 
reports  great  building  activity  is  seen  in  Guatemala  City.  Houses 
of  all  types  from  simple,  inexpensive  dwellings  to  handseme  homes 
are  being  constructed  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes. 
The  new  houses  are  characterized  by  larger  windows  and  more  simple 
styles  of  ornamentation  than  those  previously  constructed. 

Textile  factory  in  Amatitlan. — The  building  for  the  textile 
factory  in  Amatitl&n  is  nearing  completion.  It  is  located  near  the 
Michatoya  River  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  water  for  power.  With 
the  machinery  imported  from  Italy  and  Belgium  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  company  will  be  able  to  provide  cloth  of  native  manufacture 
30  per  cent  cheaper  than  that  imported. 

HAITI 

Air  mail  Service. — The  Bmeau  of  Posts  announces  that  a  semi¬ 
weekly  air  mail  service  will  very  shortly  be  established  between 
Port-au-Prince  and  Cape  Haitien.  Rates  will  be  as  follow  s:  Ordinary 
letters,  $0.10  for  each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof;  single  post  cards, 
$0.02;  double  post  cards,  $0.03;  newspapers  and  printed  matter, 
$0.05  for  100  grams  or  fraction  thereof  and  $0  03  for  each  100  grams 
or  fraction  in  addition  up  to  1,000  grams;  fee  for  registration,  $0.10; 
and  return  receipt,  $0.03. 

HONDURAS 

Grass  seed. — The  Ministry  of  Promotion,  Public  Works,  and 
Agriculture  recently  authorized  the  appropriation  of  2C0  pesos  for 
the  purchase  of  150  pounds  of  “  Jaragua”  grass  seed  for  distribution 
among  the  agriculturists  of  the  country. 

Market  in  Comayagi  ela. — On  May  15,  1925,  the  San  Isidro 
Market  was  opened  for  public  use  in  Comayaguela. 

Silk  industry. — Don  Trinidad  E.  Rivera,  of  Tegucigalpa,  has 
been  successfully  cultivating  silk  worms  for  some  time.  The  Pres- 
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ident  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  an  American  scientist,  and  the  chief  of  staff  recently  visited 
Sehor  Rivera,  noting  with  interest  the  progress  of  his  work.  They 
requested  Seflor  Rivera  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the 
silk  industry  in  Honduras,  promising  Government  assistance.  At 
present  the  plan  is  to  establish  a  mulberry  plantation  in  Toncontin 
where  the  industry  may  be  developed. 

Banana  production. — Bananas  were  recently  shipped  from 
Puerto  Castilla  as  follows:  On  May  27,  57,168  bunches  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  on  June  1,  21,038  bunches  to  Philadelphia;  and  on  June 
7,  19,974  bunches  to  Mob’de. 

La  Ceiba  is  producing  bananas  rapidly,  owing  to  plentiful  rains. 
Several  varieties  which  resist  banana  diseases  have  been  planted  in 
that  region. 

MEXICO 

Railways. — It  is  reported  by  Excelsior,  of  Mexico  City,  that  the 
Presiilent  has  approved  plans  for  important  railway  construction. 
These  plans  include:  A  line  61  kilometers  long,  from  Puente  de  Ixtla, 
Morelos,  to  Zacualpan,  State  of  Mexico,  uniting  agricultural  centers 
and  having  a  station  near  the  famous  Cacahuamilpa  Caves,  u*ith 
branches  to  various  mining  towns;  a  line  connecting  El  Hule,  on  the 
railroad  from  C6rdoba  to  Santa  Lucrecia  with  Cuicatl&n,  on  the 
Southern  Mexican  Railway,  and  passing  through  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  chiefly  devoted  to  banana  raising,  where  traces  of  petroleum 
deposits  have  been  found;  and  two  branches  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Eastern,  the  first  from  Mtlrquez  Station  to  Ojinaga.  both 
in  tlie  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  second  from  Mimiaca  to  Topo- 
lobampo.  The  first  line  mentioned  vdll  be  part  of  the  National 
Railways,  while  the  second  will  be  built  by  a  private  Mexican 
company. 

Mexican  vegetables  in  New  York  market. — Crops  and  Mar- 
Jcets,  a  weekly  publication  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  states  in  its  issue  of  June  13,  1925,  that  Mexico  is  becoming 
a  factor  of  unportance  in  the  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
markets  of  the  United  States.  At  first  shipments  were  largely 
confined  to  Chicago  and  markets  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the 
number  of  cars  received  in  New  York  has  shown  a  steady  increase, 
from  45  in  1922  to  234  in  1924,  while  167  cars  arrived  in  New  York 
by  April  21  of  this  year.  Shipments  for  this  year  were  as  follows: 
Peas,  112  cars;  tomatoes,  42  cais;  cantaloupes  and  onions,  5  cars. 

NICARAGUA 

Contract  for  pubuc  improve.ment8  in  Managua  and  railway 
TO  THE  Atlantic. — On  April  20,  1925,  the  President  approved  the 
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contract  made  by  the  Government  with  a  representative  of  R.  W. 
Hebard  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  paving  the  streets  and  constructing 
sewer  and  water  sj’stems  in  Managua,  building  a  dock  there  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  for  constructing  the  Ferrocarril  al  Atlfin- 
tico  (the  railroad  to  the  Atlantic)  via  Matagalpa.  The  cost  of  the 
public  improvements  in  Managua  will  be  approximately  $1,250,000. 
The  plan  for  financing  the  railroad  construction  awaits  the  approval 
of  Congress. 

Masaya  tobacco. — In  May  of  this  year  the  inspector  of  tobacco 
revenues  of  the  department  of  Masaya  reported  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury  that  269  plantations  had  raised  8,219,507  plants,  which 
produced  283,572  kilos  of  first  grade,  141,786  kilos  of  second  grade, 
141,786  kilos  of  third  grade,  and  472,662  kilos  of  fourth  grade  tobacco. 

panama 

Publicity  moiton  picture. — A  pubhcity  motion  picture,  ‘^The 
Lure  oj  Panama,  ”  will  be  exliibited  in  the  Republic  about  September  1, 
1925.  This  film  includes  pictures  taken  in  the  cities  of  Colon, 
Panama,  Aguadulce,  and  Santiago,  views  of  the  harbors  and  the  canal 
and  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  jungle  and  mountains. 

Commercial  Congress  to  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica. — In 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  last  Pau  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  during  October,  1924,  the 
Commercial  Congress  to  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica  was  con¬ 
stituted  to  visit  those  countries,  arriving  in  Panama  on  July  21  for 
a  five-day  Nusit  on  its  way  from  Cuba  to  Costa  Rica.  The  Congress  is 
composed  of  about  30  commercial  representatives  from  the  United 
States  who  will  confer  with  agencies  of  the  governments  of  the 
countries  visited  on  matters  of  economics,  commerce,  and  finance. 

New  banana  company. — The  Panama  Pacific  Banana  Corporation 
has  recently  been  formed  imder  the  laws  of  Panama  with  a  capitahza- 
tion  of  $255,000.  The  corporation  has  acquired  a  ranch  of  15,000 
acres. 

PARAGUAY 

Agricultural  production  in  Villarrica. — According  to  recenc 
advices  received  from  Villarrica  agriculture  in  that  section  has  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  present  year  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Tlie 
production  of  tobacco  was  approximately  1,000,000  kilos,  while  the 
production  of  cotton,  in  spite  of  the  many  pests  that  have  attacked 
the  cotton  plantations,  reached  about  300,000  kilos.  A  good  rice 
crop  is  also  expected,  and  a  company  which  specializes  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rice  has  installed  a  rice  mill.  Sugar  cane  has  also  been  planted 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Villarrica  section  and  a  good  crop  is  expected. 
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Touring  Club  organized. — Tlie  Touring  Club  Paraguayo, 
recently  organized  in  Asuncion,  will  be  associated  with  the  similar 
Argentine  and  Uruguayan  organizations.  The  objects  of  this  club 
are  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  motor  highways  in  Para¬ 
guay  and  the  creation  of  national  interest  in  motor  transportation. 

PERU 

Koad  construction. — Tlie  Government  has  authorized  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  road  which,  starting  from  the  District  of  Quinua  and 
passing  th’  ough  the  city  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  Department  of  Aya- 
cucho,  will  te -minate  at  a  navigable  point  on  the  Apurimac  River, 
thus  opening  up  the  mountain  districts  of  San  Jos6,  Santa  Rosa, 
Pucamarca  and  Simariaba  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river.  Another  step 
toward  the  development  of  highway  construction  in  the  Republic  is 
the  authorization  which  has  been  g-anted  to  the  Compania  Recauda- 
dora  de  Impuestos  for  making  a  loan  of  5,000  Peruvian  pounds  to  the 
committee  in  cha'ge  of  building  the  road  from  Lima  to  Canete. 

The  completion  of  the  highway  from  Cajamarca  to  Chilete,  the 
latter  town  being  the  te -minal  station  of  the  railroad  from  the  port 
of  Pacasmayo,  is  expected  within  the  next  few  months.  With  the 
opening  of  tliis  road  the  important  mountain  city  of  Cajamarca  will 
have  easy  access  to  Pacasmayo,  the  pi  incipal  po  t  of  this  section. 

The  estimate  of  12,104  Pe  mdan  pounds  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Foundation  Co.  for  putting  asphaltic  macadam  borders 
on  either  side  of  Progieso  Avenue  from  the  Avenue  Alfonso  Ugarte 
in  Lima  to  the  suburb  of  Bellavista  has  been  approved. 

SALVADOR 

Government  Printing  Office. — On  April  29,  1925,  the  PVesident 
inaugu'-ated  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  San  Salvador  where, 
in  addition  to  Government  publications,  other  books  and  pamphlets 
may  be  printed. 

Sewer  system  for  Zacatecoluca. — The  Department  of  Sanita¬ 
tion  has  appropriated  .3,000  colones  for  a  sewer  system  for  Zacateco¬ 
luca,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name. 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade  for  1924. — According  to  figures  recently  presented 
by  inspectors  of  the  National  Council  of  Adirinistration  the  1924 
exports  were  worth  107,500,000  pesos  real  value  and  the  imports 
72,200,000  pesos  customs  valuation.  Before  1923  the  customs  valua¬ 
tion  in  many  cases  was  less  than  half  of  the  real  value,  but  Article  5 
of  tiie  customs  law  of  1923  pro^•ided  that  75  per  cent  of  the  real  value 
be  the  customs  valuation. 
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VENEZUELA 


Aoricultue'v.l  wealth. — The  following  table  taken  from  the 
Universal  of  Caracas  for  May  3,  1925,  gives  the  estimated  annual 
agricultural  production  and  the  head  of  livestock  in  the  mountain 
States  of  Trujillo,  M6rida  and  Tachira: 


Sutef! 


rnoDrcTs 


Corn . 

Coffee _ 

Pea* . . 

Brown  ttugar. 
Wheat  flour. 

Beaus _ _ 

Rice . 

Cacao . 


Mt’ESTOCK 


Cattle . 
Sheep. 
Qoats. 
Mutes. 
Horaes. 
Asses.. 
Hogs.. 


Trujillo  ! 

:  1 

Mfrlda 

T&chira 

1 

p 

1 

i 

miogramr  i 

Kilogramt 

IM.O  0 

1  14,720,000  1 

9..M5,000 

14».000 

7,049,040 

16,491,000 

26,000 

1,666,948  1 

1,725.000 

164,000 

15,682,044 

5,170.000 

9,000 

8,313.304 

460.000 

1,306.400 

1  4,02.5.000 

101,200 

1  1,680,840 

542,800 

175,960 

Humber 

Humber 

Humber 

of  bead 

1  of  head 

of  brad 

1  53,960 

I  45.542 

31.298 

10.834 

3,22.5 

18,100 

10. 890 

3,a50 

1  12,0  0 

5  032 

5,600 

1  1I,4<>0 

4,445 

'  12, 100 

'  25,000 

■  12,717 

1  16,800 

ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA 

New  foreign  loans. — A  loan  to  Argentina  for  $45,000,000  was 
issued  in  New  York  on  June  1,  1925,  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  bonds,  which  were 
issued  at  96  per  cent  and  pay  6.25  per  cent  annual  interest  for  a  term 
of  34  years,  were  oversubscribed  one  hour  after  being  placed  on  sale. 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  Boston  bankers  made  a  loan  of  $5,943,000 
to  the  Province  of  C6rdoba.  The  bonds,  which  are  sinking-fund  gold 
bonds,  pay  7  per  cent  annual  interest  and  run  for  17^$  years. 


BRAZIL 


National  debt. — In  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  3  of  this 
year,  the  President  stated  that  the  foreign  debt  stood  as  follows  on 
December  31,  1924: 
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I  .  "  I  I 

I  Pound'Sterling  loans  I 


Amount  issued 

Amortisation 

Balance 

In  circula¬ 
tion 

Par  value 

Amount 

received 

Par  value 

Amount 

paid 

120.411.334 

112,300,934 

17,788,040 

14,069,051 

102,623,294 

Franc  loans 

330,430,500 

306,181,784 

3,344,000 

2,931,584 

336,206,500 

Dollar  loans 

75,000,000 

68,250,000 

7,049,500 

7,712,231 

67,050,500 

The  funded  internal  debt,  which  amounted  to  1,778,201  contos  on 
December  31,  1923,  had  increased  to  2,031,495  contos  on  December 
31,  1924,  the  increase  being  due  to  issues  of  Government  bonds  for 
216.409  contos  and  Treasury  notes  for  36,885  contos. 

Banking  movement. — The  development  of  banking  in  Brazil  has, 
according  to  the  President’s  recent  message,  shown  extraordinary 
development  in  the  last  three  years.  In  1924  the  Bank  Inspection 
Office  granted  113  licenses,  of  which  54  were  for  principal  establish¬ 
ments  and  59  for  brandies  or  agencies,  while  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1925  the  number  of  licenses  issued  was  32,  13  for  principal  establisli- 
mcnts  and  19  for  branches. 

The  total  banking  movement  for  the  years  1921-1923  was  as 
follows: 


Year  • 

National 

banks 

Foreign 

banks 

Total 

1221 . 

Cento* 

6, 2:17,  .578 
7,861,633 
9,098,943 

Conto* 

5,065,026 

4,908,270 

5,516,682 

Cento* 

ll,:i02,604 

12,760,903 

14,615,625 

1222 . 

1023 . 

CHILE 

Savings  in  Santiago. — The  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  of  Santiago 
reports  savings  on  deposit  on  December  31,  1924,  to  the  amount  of 
107,662,047  pesos,  credited  to  427,587  accounts,  an  increa.se  of  more 
than  15,000,000  pesos  and  32,163  accounts  over  the  1923  figures. 
Total  deposits,  including  savings,  notes,  and  bonds,  reached  the  sum 
of  130,344,949  pesos.  The  total  of  school  savings  was  201,100  pesos, 
and  of  workers’  savings,  in  the  central  office  alone,  241,328  pesos. 
The  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  is  in  charge  of  the  funds  collected  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  obligatory  insurance  and  private  em¬ 
ployees. 
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Loan  to  Mortgage  Credit  Bank. — A  loan  for  $20,000,000  to  the 
Mortgage  Credit  Bank  of  Cliile,  which  operates  under  Government 
auspices,  was  floated  in  New  York  by  KuJin,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  the 
Guaranty  Co.,  the  last  of  June.  The  bonds,  which  bear  6}^  per  cent 
interest,  were  offered  at  97^  and  accrued  interest.  They  fall  due  in 
1957. 

Recent  legislation.  See  page  952. 

COLOMBIA 

Loan  for  Barranqdilla. — The  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Public 
Credit,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Government,  has  authorized  the 
municipality  of  Barranquilla  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  with 
the  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois,  located  in  Chicago,  The  loan  is  to 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  necessary  public  works  such  as  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  waterworks,  the  construction  of  a 
slaughterhouse,  the  erection  of  a  gas  plant,  and  the  electrification  of 
the  street-car  system. 

COSTA  RICA 

Taxation  and  expenditures. — The  President’s  message,  read 
before  Congress  on  May  1,  1925,  states  that  Government  taxation 
during  1924,  reckoned  on  a  population  of  500,000,  was  32  colones  per 
person,  while  municipal  taxes  were  estimated  at  7  colones  per  person. 

The  budget,  which  called  for  the  expenditure  of  20,433,661.47 
colones  in  1924,  was  reduced  in  actual  expenditures  to  19,549,101.37 
colones,  or  nearly  1,000,000  colones  less,  leaving  the  latter  sum  as 
surplus. 

CUBA 

Money  in  circulation. — The  total  stock  of  money  on  the  island 
on  December  30,  1924,  was  reported  to  be  as  follows: 


Gold . . . $37,104,765.00 

Silver . . .  12,367,600.00 

Paper . . . .  339,  113,  032.  00 

Nickel .  1,  894,  050.  91 


New  taxes. — The  revenues  from  the  proposed  special  taxes  on 
the  sale  of  gasoline  and  transportation  destined  for  improvements  in 
the  city  of  Habana  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works, 
would  amount  to  approximately  $15,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  tax  on  gasoline  alone  would  yield  about  $6,000,000  a  year. 
These  taxes  would  continue  in  effect  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Tax  on  oasoune. — The  municipality  of  Santo  Domingo  has 
placed  a  tax  of  5  cents  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  in  that  com- 
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munity.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  be  applied  exclusively  for 
public  improvements  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  such  as  repaving 
the  streets  and  constructing  drains  and  underground  sewers. 

Increase  of  public  revenues. — The  following  comparative 
table  shows  the  Treasury  receipts  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1924  and  1925: 


Internal  revenues 

Customs  receipts 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

January . . . . 

February . 

March . 

$376,984.27 
176, 517. 59 
230, 423. 35 

$420, 217. 26 
205,013.84 
233,0(;4. 11 

$322. 701. 61 

2.  2. 9.50. 20 
306. 059. 49 

$449, 331. 15 
357, 674. 40 
317,436.86 

Total . 

783, 925. 21 

_ 

858,295.21 

89U711.30 

1, 124.442  41 

Total  increase  in  receipts  (or  first  quarter  of  1925  over  1924; 


Internal  revenues _ $74,370 

Customs .  232,731 

Total .  307, 101 


GUATEMALA 

Revenues  and  expenditures. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  on 
May  4,  1925,  import  duties  for  1924  amounted  to  19,921,316.98 
pesos  and  $3,009,315,  giving  a  total  of  3,341,336.94  quet/ales  (1 
quetzal  equals  60  pesos  or  $1).  The  export  duties  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  56,713.62  pesos  and  $1,435,492.39,  or  a  total  of  1,436,- 
437.61  quetzales,  the  total  foreign  trade  being  4,777,774.55  quet/ales. 

Government  revenues  and  expenditures  for  1924  w'erc  as  follow’s, 
the  surplus  for  1924  being  6,112.35  quetzales: 


Revenues  j 

Quetzales 

Expenditures  j 

Quetzales 

1 

4, 777, 774. 56  1 
1,658,831.32 
764,096.74 
291,549.11 
m,  056. 20 
100, 53a  97 
331, 847. 14 

1  ! 

1,32a  97a  58 
747,454.52 
739, 24a  88 
l,70a(92. 13 
929,  TOa  27 

1  699, 239. 16 

1  131,47.5.28 

1  1.582  479.33 

1  91,668  25 

37, 741.  19 

1  loaooaoo 

1  War . i 

1  Services  tpublic  debts  stc.).. i 

I  Public  charity . 

1  Police  department . . . 

j  Total . 

a  101,68a 04  j 

1  a  095, 573. 69 

HAITI 

New  budget. — The  new  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1926,  is  now'  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Estimate's  of 
both  revenues  and  expenditures  are  placed  at  about  33,000,000 
gourdes  ($6,600,000). 

MEXICO 

Standardization  of  coinage. — In  accordance  with  a  presidential 
decree  of  April  29,  1925,  after  December  31  of  this  year  there  will 
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be  but  one  type  of  coin  in  circulation  for  the  peso  and  for  50,  20, 
and  10  centavos,  respectively.  Other  pieces  will  be  retired.  The 
10-centavo  piece  to  be  used  will  be  new,  a  silver  coin  equal  in  weight 
to  one-tenth  of  a  peso. 

PANAMA 

New  fiscal  agent. — On  June  20,  1925,  Mr.  Floyd  H.  Baldwin 
was  appointed  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government  of  Panama  to  replace 
Mr.  W.  W.  Warwick,  whose  two  years’  contract  was  concluded  on 
June  30,  1925.  Mr.  Baldwin  previously  held  the  post  of  assistant 
fiscal  agent. 

PERU 

Report  of  the  banks  in  Peru. — According  to  a  table  published 
by  the  Economioia  Peruano  of  April  30,  1925,  the  report  of  the  various 
banking  institutions  of  the  Republic  on  September  30,  1924.  was  the 
following: 

PeruTiao  pounds 


Deposits  of  gold  in  London  and  Lima _ _ _ _ _  6,  932,  734 

Cash .  5,653,116 

Notes,  bills,  and  current  debtor  accounts _  17,  348,  779 

Furniture  and  realty _ _ _  474,  153 

Miscellaneous  credits,  including  collections _  6,  536,  663 

Capital  and  reserve _  3,  872,  144 

Circular  checks  issued _  6,  620,  135 

Deposits  and  acceptances _ _ _  16,665,630 

Miscellaneous  liabilities,  including  collections _  8,  687,  527 

Total  assets,  equal  to  liabilities _  34,  8 15,  468 


These  figures  pertain  to  the  following  banks  operating  in  Peru: 
Bank  of  Peru  and  London,  Savings  Bunk,  Italian  Bunk,  Intemational 
Bank  of  Peru,  Popular  Bunk  of  Peru,  Deposit  und  Guaranty  Bank, 
German  Transatlantic  Bank,  American  Mercantile  Bunk  of  Peru, 
Anglo-South  Americim  Bank,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Reserve  Bank  of  Peru. 

VENEZUELA 


Geneilal  receipts  during  the  year  1924. — The  general  revenues 
of  the  Republic  during  1924,  aeconling  to  the  report  pnsented  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  as  follows: 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  customs  receipts  for  1924  showed  an 
increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year  of  10,000,000  bolfvares. 
Internal  revenues  also  show  a  tendency  to  increase  year  by  year. 

Public  revenues  during  the  3'ear  1923  reached  a  total  value  of 
83,397,077.19  bollvares,  a  sum  which,  compared  with  the  receipts 
for  the  year  1924,  after  deducting  7,000,000  bollvares  representing 
the  minting  of  silver  coin,  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  1924  amount¬ 
ing  to  15,765,920.56  bollvares. 


ARGENTINA 


CiiiLU  LABOR  LAW  DECISION. — A  recent  case  in  the  civil  courts  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  been  made  a  test  of  the  right  of  minors  to  appear 
in  theatrical  spectacles  given  at  night,  and  has  also  been  the  cause  for 
determining  which  court  should  have  jurisdiction  in  such  cases. 
The  case  was  originally  brought  to  public  notice  by  the  correctional 
judge,  who  caused  the  detention  of  several  performers  under  18  years 
of  age  engaged  in  a  number  of  Buenos  Aires  theaters.  The  judge  of 
the  civil  court  contended  that  his  court  should  have  jurisdiction  in 
such '  cases  and  that  complaints  should  be  lodged  by  the  Bureau 
of  Minors  under  the  National  Department  of  Labor.  The  superior 
legal  authority  has  handed  down  a  decision  in  this  case  to  the  effect 
that  the  second  part  of  article  6  of  Law  11317  definitely  prohibits  the 
employment  of  girls  under  18  in  night  performances,  also  that  girls 
under  18  engaged  in  night  performances  fall  under  the  terms  of 
article  21  of  Law  10903,  which  provides  that  minors  may  not  be 
expose<l  to  physical  or  moral  danger,  engage  in  acts  prejudicial 
to  health  nor  perform  work  in  public  places  not  under  the  vigilance 
of  their  guardians;  and  that  the  correctional  court  therefore  has 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases. 

Empuiyment  of  women  and  children  in  dangerous 
OCCUPATIONS. — The  President  on  May  28,  1925,  issued  a  decree 
thniugh  the  Ministry  of  Interior  giving  r^ulations  for  Law  11317, 
which  forbids  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  under  18  in 
dangerous  ocoupavtions.  By  the  provisions  of  these  regulations  32 
industries  are  defined  as  dangerous  by  this  regulation  in  addition  to 
those  idready  mentioned  in  the  law.  The  text  of  the  decree  contain¬ 
ing  the  regulations  is  published  in  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  for  May 
29,  1925. 
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Closing  law. — On  May  29,  1925,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed 
the  closing  law  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
law  all  places  of  business  with  public  offices  are  to  be  closed  between 
8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  The  exceptions  are  restaurants,  hotels,  board¬ 
ing  houses,  dairies,  newspapers,  and  undertaking  establishments,  all 
of  wlxich  may  remain  open  all  night.  Other  specified  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  may  remain  open  until  1  a.  m.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is  given 
in  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  for  May  30,  1925. 

chile 

Recent  legislation. — During  recent  months  a  considerable 
number  of  interesting  decree-laws  has  been  enacted,  extended 
mention  of  which  is  forbidden  by  lack  of  space.  A  few  of  the  most 
mportant  are  briefly  mentioned  below: 

Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce. — A  decree  law  creating  a  corps  of  mining 
engineers,  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Industries,  with  the  object  of  aiding  the 
Government  in  everything  having  to  do  with  mining  and  metallurgy;  and  decree 
laws  granting  subsidies  (1)  to  sugar  factories  established  within  eight  years 
whose  capacity  is  not  less  than  1,000  tons;  (2)  to  plants  producing  iron  and 
steel  from  national  ores  up  to  a  certain  maximum  for  the  nation;  and  (3)  to 
national  boats  engaged  in  fisheries  and  canneries  for  fish  and  shellfish. 

Finance. — A  decree  law  creating  an  ofiice  in  charge  of  the  administration  of 
national  property. 

Education. — A  decree  law  creating  a  commercial  education  council  of  12 
members,  headed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  and  another  placing  the 
exercise  of  the  legal  profession  under  the  supervision  of  general  and  district 
colleges  of  lawyers,  elected  by  the  lawyers  resident  in  each  district,  and  providing 
that  the  degree  of  lawyer  shall  be  granted  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
presidents  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  General  College 
of  Lawyers. 

Labor. — A  decree  law  stating  that  barber  shops  are  not  excepted  from  the 
Sunday  closing  law;  and  another  stating  that  the  prohibition  of  work  in  bakeries 
between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  applies  to  proprietors  as  well  as  employees,  forbidding 
the  lodging  of  employees  in  bakeries  and  similar  establishments,  and  prohibiting 
women  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age  from  working  in  bakeries. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Closing  law  for  commercial  establishments. — A  law  recently 
promulgated,  and  in  effect  since  June  1,  1925,  requires  all  commercial 
and  industrial  establishments  as  well  as  public  offices  to  close  all  day 
on  Sundays  and  on  legal  holidays.  Barber  shops  and  grocery  stores 
may  remain  open  on  these  days  until  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
public  markets  until  12  o’clock  noon.  The  closing  hour  on  ordinary 
days  for  business  establishments  in  general  is  7  p.  m.  Restaurants, 
hotels,  dairies,  bakeries,  printing  offices,  hospitals,  post  offices, 
telephone  centrals  and  certain  other  establishments  are  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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Exportation  of  agricultural  products. — In  order  to  maintain 
the  good  name  of  Dominican  agricultural  products  in  foreign  markets, 
a  decree  was  recently  issued  by  the  President  forbidding  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  any  agricultural  product  in  a  condition  predisposing  it  to 
damage  by  insects,  or  to  fermentation,  mold  or  decay.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  inspectors  are  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  this  decree. 

GUATEMALA 

Export  tax  on  coffee. — Decree  No.  88G  of  February  4,  1925, 
providing  for  an  additional  export  tax  of  50  cents  above  the  regular 
export  tax  of  $1.50  on  each  quintal  of  coffee,  was  approved  by  the 
National  Assembly  on  May  19, 1925.  A  tax  of  20  cents  is  also  chained 
on  each  quintal  of  sugar  exported  at  $3  or  under,  and  a  tax  of  30  cents 
when  the  price  is  over  $3.  The  revenues  from  these  taxes,  which  are 
to  form  the  reserve  fund  for  the  money  in  circulation,  are  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  administered  by  the  Caja  Reguladora,  or  Comptroller’s 
Office. 

HAITI 

Law  REGULATING  PUBUC  GATHERINGS. — A  law  regulating  public 
gatherings  was  promulgated  May  29.  This  law  permits  freedom  of 
public  gatherings.  In  order  to  secure  a  permit  for  holding  a  meeting 
a  declaration  signed  by  two  responsible  citizens  must  be  presented  to 
the  Police  Department  at  least  48  hours  previous  to  the  gathering, 
stating  the  purpose,  the  place  of  meeting,  the  day  and  hour.  Also 
a  committee  of  three  persons  must  be  appointed  for  every  public 
gathering  to  maintain  order  and  see  that  the  gathering  is  held  for  the 
purpose  stated  in  the  declaration  made  to  the  Police  Department. 
The  members  of  this  committee,  together  with  the  signers  of  the 
declaration,  are  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

PERU 

Match  monopoly. — Law  No.  5085  promulgated  April  18  estab¬ 
lishes  a  Government  monopoly  of  the  match  industry  and  trade. 
The  proceeds  of  this  monopoly  will  be  used  solely  and  exclusively  for 
development  of  irrigation  works. 

Insurance  against  earthquakes. — A  resolution  of  May  16, 
1925,  requires  that  mortgage  banks  in  their  guaranteed  loans  on 
buildings  having  more  than  three  stories  shall  make  sure  that  the 
insurance  on  these  buildings  covers  damage  by  earthquakes. 

SALVADOR 

Salvador’s  permanent  armed  force. — The  National  Legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  has  limited  the  permanent  armed  force  of  Salvador 
by  decree  of  April  29,  1925,  to  3,000  men  for  the  year.  This  number 
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is  1,200  less  than  the  strength  of  the  armed  foree  permitted  to  Sal¬ 
vador  by  the  Convention  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  signed 
in  Washington  on  February  7,  1923,  at  tlie  closing  session  of  the 
Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs, 

Samples  and  printed  advertisements  free  of  duty. — On 
April  14,  1925,  the  President,  by  decree,  declared  free  of  duty  sam¬ 
ples  without  commercial  value  and  small  quantities  of  merchandise 
and  also  advertisements  printed  on  paper  or  cardboard,  including 
books,  pamplilets,  catalogues,  posters  and  similar  printed  matter. 
The  decree  became  effective  upon  its  publi<atirn.  The  full  text 
appeared  in  the  Diario  del  Salvador  of  April  16.  1926. 

Punuc  Charity  Society  tax  exempt. — The  National  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  on  May  12,  1925,  passed  a  measure  freeing  the  Public 
Charity  Society  with  its  present  and  future  dependencies  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Repubhc  from  all  present  or  future  municipal  taxes. 
All  other  societies,  corporations,  or  charitable  foundations  approved 
by  the  President  have  the  same  exemption  from  municipal  taxation. 

URUGUAY 

Regulation  of  act  on  pensions  and  length  of  service  pay. — 
Tlie  National  Council  of  Administration  recently  issued  regulations 
for  the  law  on  pensions  and  length  of  service  pay  for  Government 
employees.  The  full  text  of  the  regulations  is  printed  in  La  Manana 
of  June  9,  1925. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


chile-pan  AMERICAN  STATES 

Pan  American  postal  convention. — By  a  decree  law  of  March 
18,  1925,  Chile  ratified  the  Pan  American  postal  convention  and 
its  respective  agreements,  protocols  and  regulations,  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires  September  15,  1921.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  24,  1925.) 


COLOMBIA-PANAMA 


Commission  on  demarca’  ion  of  boundaries  wr  ii  Panama. — 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  on  Boundaries  with 
Panama,  the  President  of  Colombia  has  recently  appointed  as 
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members  of  the  boundary  demarcation  commission  the  chief  of  the 
surveyor’s  office  and  two  engineers  from  that  office.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  other  attaches  of  the  commission,  salaries,  appropriation 
for  expenditures,  and  the  date  of  dopartiu-o  are  to  bo  announced 
when  the  necessary  funds  have  been  included  in  the  budget. 

SALVADOR-UNITED  STATES 

General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity. — On  May  1,  192.5,  the 
Salvadon^an  National  Congress  approved  the  General  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Amity  with  the  United  States  signed  in  Washington  on 
February  7,  1923,  at  the  final  session  of  the  Conference  on  Central 
Am<>rican  Affairs.  All  five  Central  American  republics  have  now 
ratified  this  treaty.  (Diario  d(l  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  May  2, 1925.) 

URUOUAY-VENEUZELA 

Arbitration  treaty. — Ratifications  of  the  treaty  providing  for 
arbiiration  between  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  in  the  event  of  differ- 
encits  not  adjustable  by  dir.>ct  negotiation,  signed  in  1923,  were 
exchanged  in  Montevideo  June  15,  1925,  by  Dr.  Pedro  (ysar 
Dominici,  Minister  of  Venezuela  to  Uruguay,  and  Doctor  J.  G.  Blanco, 
Uruguayan  Mi  .ist  r  of  For..ign  Relations.  {La  Manana,  Monte¬ 
video,  June  16,  1924.) 
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The  National  University  at  Tucuman. — The  University  of 
Tucumdn,  which  became  a  national  university  in  1921,  comprises  the 
following  schools:  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Pharmacy  and 
Hygiene,  Institute  of  Technology  and  Industry,  School  of  Applied 
Arts,  Vocational  School  for  Women,  School  of  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  School  of  Commerce. 

The  total  budget  for  1925  amounts  to  740,100  pesos. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  which  may  be  followed  in  the  university 
proper,  there  is  also  a  department  in  charge  of  correspondence 
courses.  So  far  the  only  subject  in  which  instruction  has  been  given 
through  correspondence  is  bookkeeping. 
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The  enrollment  at  the  university  for  the  year  1924  was  as  follows: 


School  of  Engineering _  27 

Preprofessional  course _  24 

School  of  Pharmacy _  73 

Institute  of  Technology _  57 

School  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering _  76 

School  of  Commerce  (adult  night  school) _  64 

School  of  Drawing  and  Applied  Arts  (day  and  night) _  105 

School  for  Public  Health  Officers  and  Inspectors _ 19 

Vocational  School  for  Girls  (elementary) _  331 

Vocational  School  for  Girls  (normal  training) _  127 

School  of  Domestic  Science _  100 

School  of  Commercial  Practice _  66 

Correspondence  School _  326 

Total .  1,395 


BRAZIL 

Educational  institutions. — The  following  information  on  special 
educational  institutions  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
taken  from  the  President’s  message  of  May  3 : 

The  primary  schools  maintained  since  1918  in  the  immigrant  settlements 
located  in  the  States  of  Parand,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  as  a 
means  of  incorporating  the  settlers’  children  in  the  national  life  number  more 
than  400  and  report  for  the  year  1924  increased  registration  and  average  attend¬ 
ance. 

Two  additional  schools  were  opened  for  Indians,  offering  the  same  curriculum 
as  that  given  in  similar  schools  already  in  existence,  namely,  reading,  writing, 
manual  arts,  and  practical  agriculture. 

The  1924  registration  in  the  Federal  trade  schools  was  3,267  pupils  who,  in 
addition  to  an  ordinary  elementary  education,  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  wood  or  metal  working,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  in  some  cases  graphic 
and  decorative  arts.  Courses  in  textile  arts  and  commercial  subjects  will  prob¬ 
ably  soon  be  introduced  in  some  schools.  Repairs  are  being  made  to  the  trade- 
school  buildings  in  Florianopolis,  Campos,  Natal,  Parahyba,  and  Aracaju,  while 
new  schools  are  in  process  of  erection  in  Bahia  and  Bello  Horizonte.  The  Wen- 
ceslau  Braz  Normal  Trade  School  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  receives  graduates  of  the 
elementary  trade  schools,  preparing  them  for  teaching  or  for  more  advanced  work 
in  their  trade.  The  230  pupils  study  sewing,  millinery,  commercial  subjects,  and 
wood  and  metal  working. 

The  School  of  Mines  at  Ouro  Preto  was  attended  by  86  students  in  1924. 

CHILE 

Children’s  library. — Srta.  Margarita  Mieres  Carter,  a  Chilean 
graduate  of  an  American  library  school,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
children’s  section  of  the  National  Library  in  Santiago,  where  she  has 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  daily  attendance  from  60  to  500.  Senorita 
Mieres  has  been  commissioned  to  organize  two  more  children’s 
libraries. 
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Conventions  of  teachers  and  workers. — Provincial  conven¬ 
tions  of  teachers  and  workers  were  opened  early  in  June  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  subjects  of  common  interest.  Among  the  topics  on  the 
program  were  the  following:  Educational  reforms;  relation  of  the 
school  to  society;  relations  between  salaried  workers;  and  possible 
establishment  of  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  intellectual 
and  manual  workers. 

Recent  legislation. — See  page  952. 

COLOMBIA 

University  of  Antioquia  Registration. — The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Antioquia  this  year  is  as  follows: 


Preparatory  school _  384 

School  of  Liberal  Arts _  186 

School  of  Commerce _  286 

School  of  Law  and  Political  Science _  48 

School  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Science _  134 


Total  registration _  1,  038 


COSTA  RICA 

School  facts. — The  President’s  message  read  before  Congress  on 
May  1,  1925,  gave  the  following  facts  on  schools: 

The  education  of  the  38,672  children  enrolled  in  1924  cost  the  Government  for 
teachers’  salaries  2,000,000  colones,  or  about  51.69  colones  per  child.  Ten 
years  ago  this  cost  was  27.57  colones  per  pupil.  In  1924  the  Government  spent 
nearly  5,000,000  colones  on  schools,  while  on  the  War  Department  it  spent 
606,629.34  colones,  the  education  appropriation  representing  18.96  per  cent  of 
the  total  government  expenditures,  and  the  Army  appropriation  3.38  per  cent. 

Though  almost  3,000,000  colones  were  spent  in  1924  on  school  buildings,  18 
more  schools  must  be  opened  before  as  many  are  open  as  in  1917.  Nine  new 
schools  were  completed  in  1924  and  15  are  in  course  of  construction.  Two  ses¬ 
sions  daily  are  being  held  to  afford  all  children  an  opportunity  to  attend  school. 

CUBA 

Secondary  education. — A  very  interesting  report  was  presented 
by  the  prominent  educator  Doctor  Montori  to  the  National  Peda¬ 
gogical  Association  in  reference  to  secondary  education.  Doctor 
Montori  proposes  as  reforms  the  oi^anization  of  a  plan  of  studies 
and  of  a  system  of  educational  centers  for  providing  professional 
training  for  the  youth  of  the  country.  This  system  would  include 
the  establishment  of  business  schools;  vocational  training  schools  for 
both  boys  and  girls;  domestic  science  schools;  agricultural  schools; 
schools  for  the  study  of  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  the  sugar  and 
mining  industry  :  continuation  schools  for  both  sexes;  and  normal  and 
secondary  schools. 

54241— 25t— Bull.  9 - 1 
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Kefor-m  school. — 1'he  refonii  school  recently  established  in  Santo 
looming*)  has  been  in  operation  since  April  13  last.  The  school, 
which  has  accommodations  for  80  pupils,  is  provided  with  large,  well- 
ventilatetl  bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  bathrooms  and  all 
other  requirements  necessary  f(»r  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 
Besides  a  class  room  for  primary  instruction,  there  are  workshops 
where  carpentry*,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring  are  taught.  At  present 
there  are  about  40  pupils  registered  in  the  school,  2o  of  whom  were 
sent  to  the  school  at  the  rcciuest  of  the  judicial  authorities,  while  the 
rest  were  committed  by  their  parents. 

ECUADOR 

UxivERsiTV  nuDCiETs. — The  budgets  for  the  universities  of  the 
Jfepublic,  as  drawn  up  by  the  respective  administrative  boards  for 
the  fiscal  year  192.5  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  are  as  follows; 


Central  University  of  Qtiik>;  Sucres 

Salaries  of  professors,  administrative  staff,  etc _  206,  132.  00 

Reconstruction  of  the  building _  29,  .597.  50 

University  of  Guayas,  Guayaquil:  Professors’  salaries,  etc _  168,  922.  00 

University  of  Azuay,  Cuenca: 

Salaries  of  professors,  administrative  staff,  etc _  79,  173.  35 

Construction  of  the  university  building _ _ _  103,  800.  .52 


Classes  for  employees  and  workmen. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Students’  Federation  courses  of  lectures  for  employees  and 
workmen  have  been  organized  at  the  University  of  Guayaquil.  The 
following  subjects  will  be  given  at  these  classes;  Ecuadorean 
history;  sociology;  international  law;  hygiene  and  prophylaxis;  ele¬ 
mentary  political  law;  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  lectures, 
which  will  be  held  at  night,  are  entirely  free  for  employees  and 
workers  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  study. 
The  courses  will  cover  six  months,  from  June  1  to  November  30. 
The  teachers  of  these  classes,  who  will  be  selected  preferably  from 
the  student  body,  will  give  their  services  free  of  charge. 

MEXICO 

liuRAL  SC1IOOL.S. — In  order  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  securing 
enough  teachers  for  the  3,000  new  rural  schools  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Education  proposes  to  open  next  year  in  addition  to 
the  more  than  2,000  now  in  operation.  Doctor  Puig,  secretary  of  the 
department,  has  appn)ved  a  plan  suggested  by  Professor  Ramirez, 
chief  of  the  Indigene  Education  Bureau,  for  correspondence  courses. 
It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  give  further  instruction  to  many  persons 
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who  may  thus  become  able  t(»  help  in  the  national  fight  against  illit¬ 
eracy. 

The  State  of  Sonora  has  approv’ed  an  appropriation  for  100  new 
rural  schools  for  next  year,  to  be  established  chiefly  among  the 
Yaqui,  Mayo,  and  Seri  Indians,  since  there  are  no  school  centers  among 
the  two  latter  tribes  and  but  few  among  the  Yaquis. 

As  an  illuminating  commentary  on  the  campaign  against  illiteracy, 
the  following  is  quoted  from  the  Mexican  American  for  May  23,  1925: 

An  interesting  experiment  was  carried  out  last  year  in  a  small  village  in  the 
State  of  Mexico.  The  leading  citizens  of  the  place  decided  to  see  that  everyone 
in  the  village  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  although  there  were  no  schools  and  no 
appropriation.  The  village  apothecary,  the  postmaster,  the  leading  merchant, 
and  the  tax  collector  put  their  heads  together  and  worked  out  a  plan.  The 
apothecary  agreed  to  teach  the  children  after  his  working  hours,  and  a  building 
was  loaned  to  house  the  school. 

Classes  were  then  opened  for  adults,  presided  over  by  the  other  three.  Every 
one  who  could  read  or  write  was  called  on  to  help  under  penalty  of  ostracism. 
Classes  met  in  front  of  the  church,  in  the  market  place,  or  even  on  the  hillside. 
Any  one  who  did  not  attend  was  likewise  ostracised — illiteracy  became  a  disease 
subject  to  quarantine.  It  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  only  per¬ 
sons  who  could  not  read  and  write  were  either  too  young  or  very  old.  There 
were  many  pupils  in  the  seventies. 


NICARAGUA 

Boys’  Institute  of  Managua. — The  Pedagogic  Institute  for  Boys 
in  Managua,  opened  many  years  ago  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  now 
possesses  a  new  building  provided  with  all  the  equipment  needed  for 
teaching  pupils  ranging  from  primary  grades  to  normal  students. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  six  primary  classrooms  surrounding  a  patio. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  dormitory  for  boarding  pupils,  the  in¬ 
structors’  study,  and  the  library  with  10,000  volumes.  On  the  third 
floor  are  the  instructors’  quarters  and  a  lecture  hall  for  the  normal 
students.  In  the  northwest  wing  is  the  public  assembly  hall,  which 
measures  14  by  40  meters.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  are  also 
on  the  north  side.  The  school  is  provided  with  a  radio,  motion- 
picture  projector,  electric  power  plant,  infirmary,  showers,  baths, 
and  adequate  plumbing,  including  aseptic  tanks. 

PARAGUAY 

Arvioas  Scu<x)L. — A  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  appro¬ 
priating  two  additional  hectares  of  ground  for  the  Artigas  School,  to 
be  used  for  school  gardens  and  athletic  field. 

Labor  union  night  school. — The  Shoemakers’  Federation  has 
established  a  free  night  school  in  its  building  in  Asuncidn.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  has  obtained  the  services  of  several  professors  and  students 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  classes  in  this  school,  which  is  open  to 
workers  of  all  trades. 
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New  normal  school. — The  Pilar  School  in  Asunci6n,  at  present 
a  secondary  school,  will  be  converted  into  a  normal  school  from  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  year. 

Radiotelegrapiiic  instruction. — Under  the  direction  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  on  radiotelography,  a  radiotelcgraphic  apparatus  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  radiotelography  and  installation  of  radio  sots  has  been  installed 
in  the  military  school  of  Asuncidn. 

PERU 

Teachers’  training  classes. — In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  primary  schools,  teachers’  training  classes  have  been  established 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cajamarca  and  Huaraz. 

Vocational  normal  school  for  boys. — In  the  town  of  Canto, 
Department  of  Lima,  a  building  is  now  under  construction  for  housing 
a  vocational  normal  school  for  boys.  The  town  of  Canto  has  donated 
for  this  pm-pose  6  hectares  of  land,  of  which  the  vocational  school 
and  the  school  for  girls  occupy  10,000  square  meters.  The  rest  of 
the  land  will  be  used  for  agricultural  experiment  groimds  and  athletic 
fields. 

Establishment  of  a  new  school. — The  National  Congress  has 
voted  the  sum  of  2,000  Peruvian  pounds  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  of  secondary  education  in  the  city  of  Iquitos.  This  school 
is  to  be  of  first  rank  and  will  include  agricultural  anti  industrial 
departments. 

SALVADOR 

School  for  sanitary  inspectors. — On  May  14,  1925,  President 
Quifldnez  Molina  issued  the  regulations  for  the  school  for  sanitary 
inspectors  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Sanitation 
Bureau.  The  couise  begins  annually  on  March  1,  lasting  one  year 
and  covering  the  following  subjects:  Civics,  ethics,  and  official  con¬ 
duct;  descriptive  geography  of  Salvador,  phj^sical  geography,  ele¬ 
mentary  map  making,  and  topography;  elementary  parasitology  and 
bacteriology;  elementary  personal,  sex,  and  public  hygiene;  elemen¬ 
tary  anatomy  and  physiology;  sanitary  legislation;  and  first  aid  and 
practical  sanitation  work.  The  number  of  students  is  limited  to  30. 

Antiiluteracy  conference. — The  conference  held  from  April  26 
to  May  3,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  June  Bulletin,  passed 
several  important  resolutions,  summaries  of  which  are  given  below: 

1.  To  select  such  illustrated  textbooks  as  will  facilitate  the  education  of  the 
illiterate. 

2.  To  organize  a  group  of  volunteers  and  salaried  instructors  to  teach  reading 
and  writing. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  parents  and  the  police  in  compelling  children  to  attend 
school. 
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4.  To  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age 
during  school  hours. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  employers  in  order  to  encourage  the  attendance  of 
employees  and  apprentices  at  night  schools. 

6.  To  collect  funds  through  local  committees  throughout  the  country  for  the 
express  purpose  of  establishing  primary  schools  on  such  large  coffee  plantations 
as  are  not  provided  with  schools  by  Government  funds. 

URUGUAY 

Arqentine-Uruguayan  exchange  of  professors. — The  Uni¬ 
versity  Cultural  Association  of  Montevideo  has  oi^anized,  as  the 
first  part  of  its  intellectual  exchange  with  the  Law  Students’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buenos  Aires,  .iVrgentina,  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  in 
Montevideo  by  Argentine  professors  and  intellectuals,  a  similar 
course  being  given  in  Buenos  Aires  by  Uruguayans.  The  first  lec¬ 
ture,  “  Public  Safety  and  Social  Welfare,”  was  given  in  Montevideo 
on  June  30,  1925,  by  Dr.  Carlos  Sanchez  Viamonte,  professor  in  the 
La  Plata  law  school,  counsellor  of  the  students  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
law  school,  and  secretary  of  the  Latin  American  Union.  Other  well- 
known  lecturers  in  the  1925  course  coming  from  Argentina  to  Uruguay 
are  Doctors  Alfredo  A,  Palacios,  Jos6  Ingenieros,  Mario  S&enz,  Juan 
Carlos  R6bora,  Julio  V.  Gonzalez,  and  Florntino  V.  Sanguinetti. 
Argentina  sent  a  special  delegation  to  be  present  at  the  first  exchange 
lecture  given  in  Uruguay. 

Exchange  professors  going  from  Uruguay  to  Argentina  for  the  lec¬ 
ture  course  of  1925  include  the  following  prominent  public  men  and 
professors:  Doctors  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira,  Juan  Antonio  Buero,  Emilio 
Frugoni,  Santln  Carlos  Rossi,  Dardo  Regules,  Martin  Echegoyen, 
Alberto  Praderi,  and  Santiago  Mauri. 

VENEZUELA 

Establishment  of  schools. — According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  seven  upper  primary  schools  were 
established  in  the  year  1924,  each  having  two  or  threee  teachers. 
The  number  of  schools  having  one  teacher  was  increased  to  935. 
Attendance  in  all  schools  increased  as  follows: 


1 

1 
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Sixth  Labor  Congress. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Liga  Patriotica 
Argentina  the  Sixth  Labor  Congress  was  opened  on  May  20,  1925, 
with  national  and  provincial  delegates  in  attendance.  Among  the 
projects  presented  to  the  Congress  were  those  on  education  and  on 
the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  alcohol.  Tlie  work  of  women’s  com¬ 
mittees  and  organizations  in  social  service  and  working  women’s 
schools  was  highly  praised. 

Child  labor  law  decision. — See  page  951. 

Employ.ment  of  women  and  children  in  dangerous  occup.\- 
TioNS. — See  page  951. 

Closing  law. — See  page  952. 

BOLIVIA 

Labor  Department. — A  National  Labor  Bureau  has  been  or¬ 
ganized.  It  is  charged  with  supervising  the  enforcement  of  social 
welfare  laws  and  determining  claims  relating  to  labor  accidents,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  January  19,  1924,  and  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  decree  of  July  21,  1924. 

BRAZIL 

National  Council  of  Labor. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
reported  to  Congress  on  May  3,  1925,  that  the  work  during  1924  of 
the  National  Council  of  Labor,  organized  by  decree  of  April  30,  1923, 
had  included  various  important  investigations,  especially  one  on 
factory  workers  which  shed  much  light  on  labor  problems.  Much 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  execution  of  the  act  on  railway  workers’ 
pensions,  and  a  bill  amending  the  law  prepared.  The  council  states 
that  28  funds  have  been  started  in  compliance  with  this  law,  10  in 
S4o  Paulo  and  the  remainder  in  other  States.  The  amount  received 
in  1923  was  13,420  contos  and  payments  w’ere  made  to  a  total  of 
1,734  contos,  leaving  a  balance  of  11,686  contos.  Although  com¬ 
plete  statistics  for  1924  had  not  been  received  at  the  date  of  the  message 
it  was  thought  that  the  figures  for  1923  would  be  practically  doubled. 
The  council  also  has  supervision  of  insurance  companies  which 
assume  risks  for  imlustrial  accidents. 
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CHILK 

Ohilkax  ('lerks’  axij  Office  Workers’  Union. — This  union  has 
inhltMl  tt)  its  various  departments  a  claim  section,  which  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  members’  complaints 
of  faulty  administration  of  the  new  law  on  private  employees.  Other 
sections  for  the  protection  of  the  members  include  the  dental,  medical, 
ami  legal  service. 

Women  l.\bor  inspectors. — Srtas.  Elvira  Santa  (h’uz  Ossa  and 
Elena  Uaffarena  have  been  appointed  inspectors  of  women’s  labor  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  Social  Welfare  and  Labor. 

(V)NVENTION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  WORKERS.  See  page  9.57. 

Recent  le«isl.vtion. — See  page  952. 

CIBA 

Work.men’s  co.mpen.satio.n  i.nsuraxce. — In  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of 
May  15,  1925,  there  was  published  decree  No.  824  amending  the 
regulations  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  law  of  Jime  12,  191(), 
in  force  since  October  26,  1917.  The  first-mentionetl  decree  fixes  the 
minimum  rates  for  premiums  which  may  he  chained  by  insurance 
com])anii*s  engaged  in  workmen’s  compensation  insurance,  an<l 
amends  various  articles  of  the  regidations. 

1K).\IINICAN  REPUBLIC 

('losinu  law  for  co.m.mercial  establishments. — See  page  952. 


NICARAGUA 

Labor  conijress. — The  Seventh  Congress  of  Nicaraguan  Labor 
was  held  in  Managua  from  May  1  to  7,  1925,  un<ler  the  auspices  of 
the  Nicaragua  Labor  Federation  {Federacion  Obrera  Nicaragiieme). 
In  the  declaration  of  principles  made  by  the  congress  the  following 
pur})ost*s  were  proclaimed,  as  reporte<l  in  La  Xoticia,  of  Managua, 
for  May  9,  1925: 

Tlie  federation  l>elieves  that  the  laboring  classes  of  Nicaragua  should  through 
organization  bring  about  in  the  Republic  the  social  change  which  characterizes 
the  century,  already  manifest  in  other  countries, -to  wit,  the  increase  of  man’s  self- 
respect  through  labor,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  order  based  not  upon  force 
but  upon  justice.  The  federation  believes  that  to  attain  this  end  it  should  strive 
to  secure  legislation  favorable  to  the  working  classes;  to  unify  the  ideals  and  the 
action  of  the  working  classes;  to  improve  the  moral,  economic,  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  mas.ses;  and  to  obtain  better  wages  and  salaries,  better  working 
conditions,  and  fewer  hours  of  lalmr.  The  federation  is  in  favor  of  prohibition 
and  of  protection  for  the  Indian,  and  pledges  its  especial  protection  to  women 
and  children. 

PARAGUAY 

Labor-union  nksht  .school. — Sec  page  959. 
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ARGENTINA 

National  Council  of  Women. — On  May  15,  1925,  the  new  social 
aid  section  of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  whose  seat  is  Buenos 
Aires,  held  its  general  meeting.  Sra.  Carolina  S.  de  Argerich, 
president  of  the  council,  occupied  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
section  showed  the  work  done  for  women’s  industry  carried  on  in 
the  home,  the  fumisliing  of  clothing  to  municipal  maternity  hospitals, 
and  the  results  of  the  workshop  maintained  by  the  councU. 

On  June  2,  1925,  the  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
National  Council  was  held,  at  which  meeting  reports  were  read  on 
the  various  activities  of  the  council  including  assistance  to  school 
children,  cluld  welfare,  the  library,  social  aid,  the  temperance  league, 
the  permanent  committee  on  peace,  arbitration,  suffrage,  and  civil 
rights,  education,  and  the  immigration  committee.  The  delegates 
sent  abroad  on  a  commission  of  observation  also  made  their  reports. 

Argentina  antituberculosis  league. — In  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Argentine  Antituberculosis  League,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  early 
in  June,  the  president.  Dr.  Gregorio  Ar4oz  Alfaro,  read  the  report 
of  the  work  done  in  1924,  as  follows:  Persons  suffering  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  under  treatment,  829;  under  observation,  3,360;  tubercular 
children  under  treatment,  934;  number  of  consultations,  21,030;  pre¬ 
scriptions,  18,776;  formulas,  47,014;  house  visits,  1,687;  payments  of 
rent,  6,780  pesos;  and  food  and  clothing  furnished  for  the  children 
of  the  Jose  Elordy  Preventorium,  19,639.94  pesos. 


brazil 

Public  health. — The  following  paragraphs  on  public  health 
matters  are  culled  from  the  section  of  the  President’s  message  to 
Congress  on  May  3  devoted  to  that  important  subject: 

The  mortality  rate  in  Rio  do  Janeiro,  which  was  20.17  per  thousand  in  1922 
and  had  as  a  rule  been  even  higher  in  preceding  years,  fell  to  18.35  in  1923  and 
16.04  in  1924.  The  reduction  in  mortality  from  communicable  diseases  was 
especially  to  be  noted.  Smallpox,  except  for  sporadic  imported  cases,  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  capital,  thanks  to  rigorous  vaccination,  1,188,329  persons 
having  been  vaccinated  or  revaccinated  from  1919  to  1924.  Births  in  1924 
numbered  33,989  and  deaths  22,140. 

Tuberculosis  constitutes  a  serious  problem  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  the 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  meet  through  sanitary  inspection  of  housing, 
educative  propaganda,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  sanitarium  for  tuberculous 
patients  in  Jacarepagu4.  The  aid  of  the  Brazilian  Antituberculosis  League  is 
considered  extremely  valuable. 
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The  school  for  public-health  nurses,  established  with  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  was  to  graduate  18  nurses  last  June,  5  of  whom  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  for  postgraduate  study  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  mentioned. 

The  Federal  budget  for  the  current  year  provided  that  Federal  appropriations 
for  rural-health  service  and  the  prophylaxis  of  syphilis  and  leprosy  in  the  State 
should  be  duplicated  by  the  respective  States,  an  obligation  which  has  been 
accepted  by  almost  all  of  them. 

In  connection  with  the  efiFort  to  reduce  infant  mortality,  the  child-health 
service  was  extended  in  1924,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  other  cities,  and  a  new 
children’s  hospital  was  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  will  also  serve  as  a 
center  of  instruction  for  mothers. 

Agricultural  homes  for  children. — In  the  various  agricultural 
homes  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  1,085  deserted  children 
were  given  shelter  and  agricultural  training  in  1924,  233  of  them  being 
sent  to  these  homes  by  the  judge  of  the  children’s  court  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Health  crusade. — A  most  successful  health  crusade,  culminating 
on  May  21,  was  held  in  Santi^o  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jos6 
S.  Salas,  Minister  of  Public  Health,  Social  Welfare  and  Labor. 
Well  advertised  by  the  press  and  by  thousands  of  printed  sheets 
of  health  propaganda  showered  upon  the  city  by  naval  airplanes, 
more  than  5,000  persons  attended  tne  three  morning  theater  meetings 
at  which  films  on  syphilis  and  the  control  of  prostitution  were  shown 
and  lectures  given.  Hundreds  more  heard  the  informal  talks  given 
in  the  Alameda  de  las  Delicias  by  prominent  physicians  on  such 
subjects  as  child  welfare,  infant  mortality,  housing,  alcoholism,  and 
social  legislation. 

A  parade  of  school  children  and  many  instructive  and  beautiful 
floats  was  a  popular  feature  of  the  morning.  “A  Polyclinic,”  “  The 
Closing  of  the  Saloon  and  the  Opening  of  Industrial  Schools,”  and 
“A  Worker’s  House  in  1926,”  were  the  subjects  of  some  of  the 
floats.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  gala  theatrical  function  in  honor 
of  Doctor  Salas.  On  this  occasion  a  film  especially  taken  by  Srta. 
Ren6e  Oro,  of  ..Argentine,  to  depict  workers’  housing  now  and  in  1930, 
when  the  new  Chilean  housing  law  will  have  been  in  effect  five  years, 
was  given  its  premiere  showing. 

Baby  dispensary. — The  San  Martin  baby  dispensary  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  has  recently  completed  six  years  of  work  for  the  poor  of 
that  city.  Nearly  600  babies  were  received  in  the  dispensary  during 
last  year.  Milk  and  prepared  infant  foods  are  distributed  at  low 
prices,  or  free  of  charge  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  pay.  The  dis¬ 
pensary  staff  consists  of  a  doctor,  a  trained  nurse,  a  home  visitor, 
and  four  helpers. 

COLOMBLV 

'  Municipal  food  sales  regulation. — On  June  6  of  this  year 
the  mayor  of  Bogota  issued  a  regulation  for  the  sale  of  food  and  meat 
in  the  city  markets.  The  regulation  provides  that  persons  selling  foods 
shall  be  neatlv  dressed  and  provided  with  white  caps  and  aprons,  to 
be  changed  daily,  and  that  counters  and  show  cases,  if  of  wood, 
shall  be  covered  with  white  oilcloth,  and  shall  be  inspected  daily 
for  cleanliness  by  the  sanitary  agents,  who  whll  impose  fines  on  pro¬ 
prietors  not  fulfilling  the  required  conditions. 

School  medical  service. — The  bureau  of  public  instruction  in 
the  Department  of  Cundinamarca,  in  which  Bogot4  is  located,  has 
now  organized  the  school  medical  service,  whose  physicians  will  visit 
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all  departmental  and  municipal  schools  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
service.  S)very  three  months  these  physicians  will  report  to  the 
director  general,  suggesting  methods  for  improvement  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  No  school  physician  may  exercise  his  profession  privately  for 
remuneration  in  the  places  where  he  is  acting  officially  in  the  schools. 

COSTA  RICA 

Department  of  Pubuc  Health. — According  to  the  President’s 
message  read  before  Congress  on  May  1,  1925,  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  in  its  work  of  assisting  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
has  given  to  the  country  a  public  health  laboratory  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  an  expert.  The  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  1925  to  public  health  and  sanitation  is  243,960 
colones. 

CUBA 

New  public  office. — A  new  division  has  been  established  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  where  persons  may  he  examined  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  carriers  of  the  cerenro-spinal  meningitis  germ. 

School  breakfasts. — The  chief  of  this  service,  conducted  in  the 
public  schools  of  Habana  by  the  municipality,  has  presented  a  very 
interesting  report  to  the  mayor  of  that  city  concerning  the  work 
acc(*mplished  during  the  1924-25  school  term  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
During  this  periotl  approximately  4,000  school  children  of  both 
sexes,  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Habana,  were  served  with 
breakfast  consisting  of  milk  or  cocoa  and  crackers,  for  which  83,520 
cans  of  milk,  7,400  pounds  of  cocoa,  and  35,500  pounds  of  crackers 
were  used. 

ECUADOR 

Red  Cross  activities. — A  first-class  automobile  ambulance 
imported  from  the  United  States  was  received  recently  in  Quito  by 
the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross,  and  will  shortly  be  put  into  public 
service  in  that  city. 

The  Red  Cross  drive  for  membership  last  May  proiluced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  in  Quito:  Life  members,  19;  sustaining  members, 
340;  annual  members,  4,173;  and  Junior  Red  Cross  members,  1,020. 

GUATEMAUV 

Sanitation  work. — The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Government 
and  Justice  made  to  the  National  Assembly  on  March  14,  1925,  gives 
the  following  facts  on  sanitation  work  in  Ouatemala; 

The  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  instituted 
an  office  in  Guatemala  City  for  campaigns  against  hookworm  and  yellow  fever. 
The  Antihookworm  Bureau  has  carried  its  work  into  the  Departments  of  Alta 
Verapaz,  Escuintla,  San  Marcos,  Jutiapa,  Chimaltenango,  Quich6,  Amatitldn, 
Zacapa,  and  Guatemala.  For  the  support  of  this  institution  the  Government 
contributed  $200  a  month  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1924.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  agreement  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Government  will 
pay  as  follows  for  the  hookworm  and  yellow-fever  campaigns:  First  year,  25  per 
cent  of  cost;  second  year,  50  per  cent;  third  and  fourth  years,  75  per  cent;  and 
fifth  year,  100  per  cent. 

HAITI 

Training  school  for  Haitian  nurses. — This  school,  located  at 
the  Haitian  General  Hospital,  Port  au  Prince,  was  started  on  October 
15,  1918.  In  1921  a  large,  su^tantial  home  for  nurse-s,  the  gift  of  the 
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American  Red  Cross,  was  added  which,  in  addition  to  housing  the 
undergraduate  nurses,  contains  two  laree  classrooms. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  four  American  Red  Cross 
nurses  and  nine  Haitian  graduate  nurses.  Instruction  is  given  in 
obstetrics,  gynecology,  handaging,  pathology,  ethics,  materia  medica, 
dietetics,  pediatrics,  anatomy,  physiology,  practical  nursing,  surgical 
nursing,  and  massage.  The  activities  of  the  school  from  the  time  of 
its  inauguration  to  date  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Total  number  of  nurses  graduated _  57 

Graduated  during  fiscal  year  1924-25 _ 12 

Permanently  employed _  17 

Employed  at  Haitian  General  Hospital . . . . .  9 

Employed  at  Justinien  Hospital,  Cape  Haiticn _  6 

Nurses  under  instruction,  Mar.  31,  1925 _ _ 25 

Applications  received  during  fiscal  year  1924-25 _  35 

.\pplicants  accepte<l  for  instruction . . . . . . .  9 


MEXICO 

Social  welfare  among  employees  of  industrial  plant. — In 
the  April  number  of  Mexico,  the  interesting  magazine  published  by 
the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  appears  an 
account  of  La  Rosita,  the  largest  coal  mine  in  the  State  of  Coahuila, 
owned  by  a  subsidiarv  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
In  addition  to  the  coal  mine,  which  is  equipped  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  safeguards  against  accidents,  the  company  oper¬ 
ates  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  for  which  about  30,000  tons 
of  coal  per  month  are  used,  and  for  the  recovery  of  all  the  by-products, 
such  as  ammonium  sulphate,  motor  benzol,  coal  tar,  creosote,  and 
gas.  “  The  Smelting  Co.,”  says  the  article  in  question, “realized  that 
to  make  its  plant  a  success  it  was  of  first  importance  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  its  workmen,  and  therefore  has  built  a  town  which 
provides  comforts  and  facilities  for  its  employees  such  as  perhaps  can 
not  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Republic,  and  in  but  few  places  in  the 
United  States.”  These  comforts  include  a  thoroughly  equipped 
modern  hospital  containing  wards  and  private  rooms  for  both  men 
and  women,  a  clubhouse  with  cafeteria,  bowling  alleys,  billiard 
tables,  etc.,  a  modern  theater,  public  markets,  plaza,  commissary, 
refrigerating  plant,  church,  and  school  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  children  of  the  company’s  employees,  who  number  from  1,000 
to  1,200  people. 

Regulations  regarding  milk. — Strict  regulations  governing  the 
nuality  and  sale  of  milk  in  the  Federal  District  have  been  issuM  by 
tne  Government.  No  person  or  organization  wiU  after  August  27, 
1925,  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  muk  business  or  in  its  transport  or 
sale  unless  holding  a  license  from  the  Public  Health  Bureau,  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  regulations. 

PANAM^V 

Panamanian  woman  lawyer.— On  June  4,  1925,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  historv  of  Panama,  a  woman  lawyer  defended  an  accused 
man  on  trial.  iThe  woman  lawyer  is  Srta.  Clara  Gonzales,  a 
graduate  of  the  National  Institute  Law  School. 
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PERU 

Drainage  tor  the  city  of  Trujillo. — According  to  a  resolution 
of  April  17,  1925,  property  owners  in  the  city  of  Trujillo  are  given 
eight  months  from  that  date  to  have  connections  laid  from  their 
houses  to  the  city  drainage  system. 

Child  welfare  activities. — From  January  1  to  April  30  of 
the  present  year  3,250  children  have  been  cared  for  by  the  following 
welfare  institutions  operating  under  the  simervision  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Board  of  the  Department  of  Lima;  five  child  health  centers, 
two  day  nurseries.  Child  Welfare  Society,  and  the  convalescent 
home  at  Chosica  in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes. 

Training  school  tor  nurses. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  February  13  last,  a  training  school  for  public  health  nurses  is  now 
being  organized  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  through  the  Health 
Department.  This  same  resolution  authorizes  the  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  to  engage  a  first-class  graduate  nurse  in  the  United  States 
and  bring  her  to  Peru  to  take  charge  of  the  above-mentioned  training 
school. 

SALVADOR 

School  tor  sanitary  inspectors. — See  page  960. 

URUGUAY 

Old  age  pensions. — In  a  bill  recently  presented  to  Congress  by 
the  treasury  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  asking 
for  further  funds  for  old  age  pensions,  the  following  figures  were 
given: 


Year 

Pensions 
granted  1 

1 

Pensions ! 
in  ellert 

Expenditures 

1919 . 

2,103  1 
7.650  1 
6,946 
3,599 
4,  .■>68 
2,767 

2,076  I 
7,320 

1  6,170 

1  2,585 

3,822 
!  162 

Peiot 
161,884.56 
606, 577. 74 
1, 239, 095. 78 
1,672,361.01 

1  2,040,843.10 
2,224,385.27 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

Total . 

i  27,633 

1  22, 144 

The  number  of  pensioners  had  increased  to  22,400  in  May,  1925, 
while  3,400  more  claims  were  being  considered. 

Antituberculosis  League. — On  June  16,  1925,  the  Uruguayan 
Antituberculosis  League  celebrated  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
first  open-air  school  in  Uruguay,  which  is  maintained  by  the  league. 
Since  1913  many  improvements  in  the  school,  such  as  provisions  for 
sun  baths,  more  adequate  medical  service,  and  better  general  equip¬ 
ment,  have  given  the  institution  a  wider  range  of  effectiveness. 

Uruguayan  on  League  of  Nations  coMmssioN.— Sr.  don  Benja¬ 
min  Ferniindez  y  Medina,  Uruguayan  diplomatic  representative  in 
Spain,  has  been  appointed  reporting  member  on  the  League  of  Nations 
commission  to  draft  the  statutes  of  an  international  federation  for 
mutual  aid  for  countries  suffering  calamities.  This  is  considered  a 
signal  distinction  by  Uruguay,  as  the  only  other  representatives  of  an 
American  country  on  this  commission  are  Col.  Robert  Edwin  Olds 
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and  his  successor,  Col.  Ernest  D.  Bicknell,  both  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

VENEZUELA 

Measures  against  smallpox. — Due  to  advice  having  been  received 
by  the  National  Board  of  Health  of  Caracas  that  a  number  of  oases 
01  smallpox  had  appeared  in  various  countries  having  constant  traffic 
mth  Venezuelan  ports  the  board  issued  an  order  dated  May  11,  1925, 
requiring  general  vaccination.  A  certificate  of  vaccination,  signed 
by  the  Health  Department,  is  obligatory  for  every  person  seeking  a 
position  or  employment  of  any  kind,  for  admittance  to  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  and  also  for  travelers  passing  through  the  Republic  by 
land  or  water  routes,  as  well  as  for  those  arriving  from  abroad. 

Campaign  against  mosquitoes. — As  part  of  a  campaign  to  exter¬ 
minate  mosquitoes  in  Caracas  and  vicinity  property  owners  have  been 
notified  by  the  National  Board  of  Health  that  small  mosquito-eating 
fish  for  placing  in  water  tanks  or  receptacles  on  their  property  or  in 
their  homes  may  be  obtained  from  the  Health  Department. 


ARGENTINA 


Art  Exhibitions. — ^Among  the  art  exhibitions  in  A^entina  in 
May  last  was  the  Third  La  Plata  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  A  number  of  interesting  bronzes  and 
some  fine  paintings  of  national  subjects  won  great  commendation. 

An  exhioition  of  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Rogelio  Ururtia  was  held 
in  the  Whitcomb  Galleries  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  exhibits  included 
fifteen  bronzes  and  marbles  and  the  model  of  the  mausoleum  to 
Bernardino  Rivadavia,  an  early  president  of  the  Republic.  The 
model  of  the  mausoleum  is  considered  by  Ururtia  as  his  best  work. 
It  is  constructed  on  horizontal  lines,  departing  from  the  usual 
tendency  to  vertical  effects,  giving  it  a  classic  and  solemn  serenity. 

BOLIVIA 

Indian  music. — Sr.  Luciano  M.  Bustios  has  compiled  a  special 
centenary  album  of  native  Indian  music,  including  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  Indian  dances,  which  have  been  adapted  for  the  piano 
without  detracting  from  their  characteristic  qualities.  The  album 
is  illustrated  by  Sr.  David  Crespo  Gasteld  with  drawings  of  the 
Aymar4  Indians  in  their  native  costumes. 

COLOMBIA 

Kino  of  Spain  honorary  president  of  BolIvar  Society. — The 
President  of  the  Bolivar  Society  of  Colombia  recently  informed  the 
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press  that  His  Majesty  King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain  had  accepted 
the  honorary  presidency  of  the  association,  thereby  going  counter 
to  precedent, 

A  portrait  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  has  been  presented  by 
Venezuela  to  the  aforementioned  society  for  the  historical  exhibition 
organized  by  the  Civic  Improvement  Society,  the  Bolivar  Society, 
and  the  National  Academy  of  History  to  take  place  in  Bogota  this 
year. 

IK)MINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Bust  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  for  the  Pan  American  Union. — 
The  Bulletin  is  pleased  to  note  that  by  virtue  of  a  law  passed 
recently  by  the  Dominican  Congress,  $1,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  a  Bust  of  the  great  patriot  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  which  will  be 
placeil  in  the  Gallery  of  Patriots  of  the  Pan  .:\merican  Union, 

Belgian  diplomatic  representative  for  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic. — The  Government  of  Belgium  recently  created  a  legation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  Belgian  Minister 
will  arrive  there  shortly. 

HONDURAS 

Red  Cross  medal  for  President  Paz  Bar.\ona. — The  National 
i  Red  Cross  of  Cuba  has  awarded  to  President  Paz  Baraona  of 

I  Honduras  its  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Honor  and  Merit  for 

philanthropic  and  professional  distinction. 

MEXICO 

Sixth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  Mexico  City. — A  solemn 
session  of  the  citj’  council  on  May  30  of  this  year  commemorated 
the  sixth  centenary  of  the  year  in  which  Mexico  City  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founcled  by  the  Aztecs.  According  to  the  legend  the 
Aztecs  were  directed  .by  the  gods  to  establish  a  city  on  the  spot 
where  they  found  an  island  in  a  lake,  and  on  that  island  an  eagle 

fterched  on  a  cactus  devouring  a  serpent.  These  conditions  were 
ulfilled  at  Tenochtitlan,  the  ancient  name  of  Mexico  City. 

An  historical  album,  which  pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mexican 
heroes,  has  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  in  honor  of 
the  occasion,  its  editors  being  Sres.  Rafael  Martinez  and  Heriberto 
Frias. 

URUGUAY' 

CiULEAN  GIFT  OF  MONUMENT  TO  RoDo. — In  honor  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  centenary  of  the  “Thirty-Three”  (see  articles  in  this  issue 
of  Bulletin),  CJhile  presented  to  llruguay  a  monument  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  Rod6,  by  the  Cliilean  sculptor  Fernando  Tobi, 
which  will  be  erected  in  the  Parque  Rod6  in  Montevideo.  The 
bronze  statue  of  Rod6, 2.5  meters  high,  represents  him  as  seated  and 
about  to  write,  while  the  pedestal  is  adorned  with  four  symbolic 
figures,  including  that  of  the  winged  Ariel. 
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('ondition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks,  Including  branehes  in  Argen¬ 
tina  at  close  of  business  on  Mar.  31,  1925. 

Argentine  cane-sugar  industry  and  production  for  crop  year 
1924-25. 

.Argentine  cotton  outlook . 


The  third  estimate  of  .Argentine  cereal  and  linseed  tTop . 

Argentine  dairy  industry  during  1924 . 

.Argentine  tax  on  steamship  tickets,  all  iiassages  out  of  the 
Kenublic. 

Funds  for  Argentine  State  railways . 

•Argentine  flour  production,  industry  and  exports  during  1924.  . 
Proposed  B.i  u  of  Issue  for  .Argentina . 


April.  192.5. 


Apr 

t'olfei' 


Report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Bahia  district  for  1924 _ 

('reilits  have  been  granted  by  Federal  Government  for  |)ort 
w.irks  of  Recife  and  Natal. 

State  laws  of  Pernambuco  for  1924 . 

Funds  for  irrigation  work  in  Partdiyba . 

New  iron  and  steel  plant  to  be  erected  in  Minas  Geraes . 

Contract  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway . 

The  Brazilian  postal  service  in  1924 . 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during 
May,  1925. 

Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1925 . . 

Popular  and  Agricultural  Credit  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
August,  1925. 

.Annual  Message  of  Prefect  of  Federal  District  for  1924 . 

Legal  regulations  of  cocoa  trade  in  Bahia . 

Industrial  alcohol  in  Brazil . . . 

Status  of  irrigation  works  in  the  Brazilian  northeast . 

Credit  for  rebuilding  Great  Western  Railway  bridge . 

.Amazon  Valley  rubber  market  in  May,  1925 . 

Active  motor  vehicle  market  in  Pernambuco . 

Cocoa  bean  crop  of  Bahia  for  year  ended  April  30,  1925 . 

Coffee  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  May,  1915 . 

Financial  and  commercial  market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  May,  1925 

Crop  prospects  in  Brazil . 

Brazilian  railway  construction  since  1854 . 

Brazilian  railway  mileage,  on  Dec.  31,  1924 . 

Balance  sheet  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  on  May  30,  1925 . 

Road  construction  in  Minas  Geraes . . 

Exchange  operations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  during  .A|>ril.  1925 


Economic  conditions  in  Concepcion  consular  district . 

Capitalization  of  the  Guggenheim  Nitrate  Plants  in  Chile.. 

Crop  report  and  product  movement,  crop  year  1934 . . 

The  interchange  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 

I’roperty  statistics  and  valuations  in  Chile . 


Exports  from  Antofagasta  during  May,  IW. 
.Sulphate  of  aluminum  iwqjluct  for  sale . 


May 

8 

May 

9 

May 

13  ! 

May 

15  I 

May 

16 

-May 

26 

...do. 

May 

28 

June 

I* 

May 

11 

May 

15  : 

May 

19 

1  -May 

21 

•  May 

26 

-May 

27 

1  May 

29 

June 

1 

1  ...do. 

June 

4 

June 

3 

June 

4 

'  June 

5  : 

*-..do- 

1 

t  June 

6  1 

1  June 

8  i 

'  June 

9  . 

'  June 

13  1 

'  June 

15  : 

i...do. 

June 

16 

’  June 

18 

June 

19  ' 

-L.-do 

--I 

.  ...do 

.1  June 

20 

June 

23  1 

May 

14 

.May 

19 

May 

25 

.May 

26 

May 

30 

.1  June 

6 

.’...do 

.... 

.'  June 

19 

The  market  for  work  clothing  in  Cartagena . . . . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1925 . . 

I^opoaed  railway  between  Cartagena  and  Barranqullla.. 
Manufacturing  industries  of  Cart^na  consular  district. 
Use  of  tractors  in  the  Barranqullla  consular  dMrict . 


June  13  I 
June  18  ! 
June  19  ! 


.Author 


Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Airee. 
Do. 

W.  Perry  George,  consul  at 
Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Henry  II.  Morgan. 

Do. 

Do. 

W.  Perry  George. 


.A.  Gaulln.  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr.,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Do. 

.A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett. 

.A.  Gaulin. 

F'red  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

Do. 

11.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Para. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr. 

Homer  Brett. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 


Robert  I,.  Mosier,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Concepcion. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

I^. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ren  C.  Matthews,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Antofagasta. 

Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
Iqiiique. 


I^ester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul 
at  Barranqullla. 

Lester  L.  Schnare. 

Do. 

Maurice  L.  Stafford. 
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Sub)ect 

Date  ! 

Author' 

COSTA  RICA 

May,  1925,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

June  10  . 

Rmlerick  W.  XJncklcs,  vice 

CoDcession  for  the  qpnstruction  of  residential  buildings . 

June  12 

1  consul  at  San  Jose. 

‘  Do. 

R^sum^  of  conditions  in  the  Port  Limon  consular  district  dur- 

June  13  1 

John  James  Melly,  consul 

ing  the  year  1924. 

Prices  of  water  and  soil  pipe  in  Costa  Rica . 

June  26  1 

at  Port  Dimon. 

Roderick  W.  Unckles. 

CUBA 

June  16  i 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul 
at  Nuevitas. 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

A.  C.  Frost,  consul  general 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  May  1925 . 

June  22  , 

1924-25  sugar  production  and  shipment  of  Province  of  Cien- 

June  30 

at  Habana. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien- 

fuegos. 

fuegos. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

' 

The  market  for  butter  and  cheese  in  the  Republic . . 

May  28 

Cecil  J.  Rivard,  vice  consol 

Report  on  Dominican  sugar  production  up  to  June  1,  1925 . 

! 

June  3  1 

at  Santo  Domingo. 

Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer, 
consul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 

Economic  and  financial  conditions  of  Puerto  Piata  consular  dis- 

trict  in  comparison  with  years  since  1920. 

Merchandise  in  current  demand  in  district . . 

June  12  j 
June  19  1 

Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

Market  for  laiudry  soap  in  the  Republic . 

June  22  < 

Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer. 

ECUADOR 

1 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  consu 
general  at  Quayaquil. 

Arthur  Tower,  vice  consul  at 

HAITI 

Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  Haiti . 

June  23 

Market  for  matches  in  Haiti . 

June  29 

Port  au  Prince. 

Do. 

NlfARAOUA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  western  Nicaragua  for 

June  12 

Harold  Play  ter,  consul  at 

May,  1925. 

Market  for  internal-combustion  engines . 

June  17 

Corinto. 

Do. 

PANAMA 

Electric  light  and  telephone  system  for  Bocas  del  Toro . 

June  5 

Odin  O.  Loren,  consul  at 

Colon. 

PARAGUAT 

Digby  A.  Willson,  consol  at 
Asuncion. 

Do. 

Proposed  central  bank  of  Paraguay _ _ _ _ 

May  9 

Condition  of  Banco  Mercantii  del  Paraguay,  Dec.  31,  1924 . . 

May  13 

Do. 

Agricultural  notes.  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  office  of  lands  and  colo- 

June  2 

Do. 

nies. 

Cotton  situation  in  Paraguay . . . 

June  5 

Do. 

June  13 

Do. 

PERU 

Projected  railroad  from  port  of  Cerro  Azul  to  the  dty  of  Huan- 

June  13 

C.  E.  Ouyant,  consul  at 

cayo. 

Removal  of  embargo  for  the  exportation  of  rice  from  Peru . 

...do . 

Callao-Liina. 

Do. 

URUGUAY 

Importation  of  petroleum  and  products  into  Uruguay  during 

June  2 

O.  Oaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 

May,  1925. 

Montevideo. 

Do. 

1  Do. 

Do. 

VENEZUELA 

William  P.  Qarrety,  consol 
at  Puerto  Cabello. 

Arthur  R.  Williams,  vies 

Automotive  sales  survey,  quarter  ending  June  30,  1925 . . . 

June  18 

consul  at  Caracas. 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  con¬ 
sol  at  Ouaira. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  con¬ 
sul  at  Caracas. 

Do. 

Poultry  raising  methods  in  Venecuda . . . . . 

The  market  for  work  clothing  in  Venezuela . . . 

June  20 

June  21 

